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Scientific Potices. 
ALLEGED IMPROVEMENT IN SHORT-HAND. 


: gee 

1n copying the following article from the Literary 
Gazette, we must not suppress the free expression of 
our opinion that this alleged improvement is a retro- 
grade rather than an advance movement in the 
sciences. The very principle of short-hand requires 
that the pen or pencil should be as seldom as possible 
removed from the paper, as time is, of course, lost 
by every remove. Now, in the system of Dr. Erd- 
mann, it appears to us that, however practised the 
writer may be, he will be longer in performing his 
operation than by the ordinary process of writing 
long hand ; for, although the signs used are as simple 
as can be well devised, the jumps will be so frequent 
as to counteract any advantage arising from the sim- 
plicity of the symbol. Thus, if it were required to 
write the word man, we should have to begin with 
the perpendicular stroke on the lower line, then to 
pass or rather jump up to make a dot above the 
upper line, then dart back again to form the perpen- 
dicular stroke below the lower line. It does certainly 
appear to.us.that we could in the oldfashioned way 





‘man could: be formed by Dr. Erdmann’s symbols.— 

"We ahall.lay before our readers the description of 

‘the new system illustrated by an engraved specimen. 

—Edit. Kat: 
SHORT-HAND WRITING: NEW SYSTEM. 

Dr. Erdmann, physician to the King of Saxony, 

who last year published a highly interesting work, 


has invented a system of short-hand writing, which 
has been highly commended in Germany for its sim- 
plicity, and-appears so deserving of attention that we 
have been induced to furnish thereaders of the Li- 
terary Gazette with the subjoined description and il- 
lustration of this methods.-’Fhe former is given in 
his own words—( translated :}— - 

“In order to save space and tithe in —_ ape | 
adopt, as substitutes for letters, the simplest of all 
signs, the dot and the dash ; and that they may suf- 
fiee for expressing the twenty-five letters, I make each 
of them denote several letters. This is done in two 
different ways, by varying either the direction or the 
position of the sign. As to varying the direction, 
this is, of course, practicable with the dash only, and 
that according as it is made horizontal, perpendicu- 
lar, or oblique from left to right, upward or down- 
-ward. By these means I, nevertheless, obtain five 
signs, including the dot. AsI give to each of these 
a five-fold position, they suffice exactly for denoting 
twenty-five letters. This five-fold position is deter- 


mined, as in musical notation, by parallel horizontal’ 


sitions, according as the sign is placed upon, between, 
above, or below the lines. 

“ To facilitate the distinction and combination of 
the signs, I choose the dot for the designation ofthe 
vowels, omitting the y, which may so well be dis- 
pensed with. Thus, in its five-fold position, it sig- 
nifies a, e, i, 0, u—while the dash, in its four direc- 
tions and five positions, denotes with precision twenty 
consonants, admitting sch into the class of simple 
consonants. In this manner is composed the sub- 
joined alphabet, No. 1, some of the combinations 
of which are exhibited in No. 2. The rule in re- 
gard to the latter is, that the signs standing per- 
pendicularly over one another must be read from 
above downward, but in the case of dots and horizon- 
tal or oblique dashes, the former must in pronuncia- 
tion precede the latter, when they stand above or be- 
low the fore-end of them; but succeed when they 
are placed above or below the hinder end of those 
dashes.”” 


NO. I 








frisch schwer Tisch, 

Those who are familiar with German will perceive 

that No. 2 furnishes some of the combinations of 

most frequent recurrence in that ngntat Should 
0 


the system be deemed worthy of ption here, it 
would be easy to invent arbit signs for those that 
are most common with us, see as con, dis, un, ness, 
ing, tion, and the like. 





A SYPHON HYDROMETER, BY MR. MEIKLE. 
This instrument consists of a glass tube, 
open at both ends, and bent into a kind of }-/ 
double syphon, having four parallel legs, so 
that the open ends are pointed inthe same 
direction, or upwards, as in the annexed 
figure. The manner of using it is ver 
simple. Let one of the ends be stopped wit 
a finger or cork, and water be poured in at 
the other. The fluid-will only rise a small 
way into the second leg, because of the in- 
cluded air: next stop the other orifice, and 
open the one first closed; and, sopiogeoes 
into the latter the liquor whose ic gra. 
vity is,tq be tried, open the top of the water- 
tube; then the instrament being held up- 
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lines; but instead of five, two only are requisite, 
these being quite enough for marking the five po- ' 


sured by the difference in the heights of the two columns 
of either liquid, multiplied by its specific gravity ; so that, 
by dividing the difference of the two columns of water by 
the difference of those of the other liquid, we obtain the 
specific gravity of the latter, that of water being unity. 
The difference between the columns may be measured by 
applying any scale of small equal parts, or the glass may 
be attached to a graduated plate, furnished with verniers, 
&c. The longer the columns of liquid employed, the 
more accurate the process. The expansion of the glass, 
or its capillary action, cannot affect the result, nor is it 
influenced by the expansion of the scale: the only correc- 
tion required will be to reduce the observations to one tem- 
perature.—Philosoph. Mag. , 








The Bouquet. ) 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGONE. 





SINGULARITIES OF COURTSHIP. 





—— 

We have seldom met with a more original or en- 
tertaining article than that we are about to present 
to our readers. We have often been amused with 
the coquetry, if we may so term it, which is to be 
found amongst females of different countries in 
the delicate affair of courtship ; but we never before 
heard of maiden coyness being reduced to a regular 
code of laws, to be obeyed by the sighing swain, be- 
fore he can hope to melt the heart of an Alpine fair 
one. 
It would be a curious subject of investigation to 
ascertain the source of that maiden skittishness which 
seems to prevail, more or less, especially in unculti- 
vated communities, the members of which, it is natu- 
ral to think, would be more unsophisticated and art- 
less in their manners than those.of more polished 
societies. In this said affair of courtship, however, it 
appears to be otherwise, as we could show by the con. 
current testimony of the most respectable travellers. 
Krantz tells us that in “Greenland, when parents 
consent that their daughter should be married, the 
daughter will hear nothing of the matter, but tears 
her hair, and runs away amongst the mountains, and 
is obliged to be brought back by force.” 
And Carver, in his Travels in North America, p. 
$77, says, “ Amongst the American Indians the lover 
enters his mistress’s apartment at night, lights a 
match, and, approaching her bed, wakens her, If 
she then rises, and blows out the light, it is a token 
of his good reception ; but if she covers up her head 
he is rejected.” —Edit. Kal. 

—_— 
ALPINE COURTSHIPS. 

(From a new French Work by M. Jerome,) 


In the fifth chapter of this work we have the following 


curious account of the manner of courtship observed in 
some of the wildest and remotest regions of the Alps. 


Their manners are unknown in the towns situated at the 





equally on the included air. 


right, the two liquids will arrange themselves 80 as to press very foot of these mountains. The citizens of these gnod 
his pressure will be mea- ' towns are like the lodgers on the ground floor, who never 
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trouble their heads about what their neighbours, who live 
in the garrets, are doing. Social immobility is the domi- 
nant trait in the character of these pastoral people, who 
live in what are called the haut travers of the mountains. 
What their forefathers thought, believed, said, and did, a 
thousand years ago, they think, believe, say, and do, at 
present. They are primitive beings, who have but few 
points of contact with the beings of a secondary creation. 


a month, comes to her house, always accompanied by his 
principal relations, always at the same hour, and always on 
a Sunday ; he brings a neatly-made osier basket, adorned 
with flowers, which is the same as if he said to his fair one 
—‘*Let us go and gather maioussc$ (strawberries) to- 
gether.” She looks as if she then saw him for the first 
time. She disowns and rejects him; witness the harsh 


words that she addresses to him :—** Go seek somewhere 


Sometimes a quarter of a century passes away withoutany | else for your dupe. There is nothing for you to do here. 


strangers being secn in their abodes. When one of these 


| I scorn you and your basket.”” She further seasons this 


herdsmen wishes to marry, he gocs on a Sunday after mass, | dismissal with the following disagreeable epithets :— 


with his father, grandfather, great-grandfather, if he be 
still alive, in a word, with the whole ascending line, to the 
house of the fair one. ‘They enter, sit down, and, without 
saying a word, put a saffron cakeonthe table. This cake 
is the orator of the party; and, in order to let it speak, 
the gallant and his family retire in silence. The following 
Sunday, at the same hour, the same party returns to the 
same house; and if they find the cake whole, and un- 
touched, upon the same table, they take it up and carry it 
away, without saying a word. But if the cake has dis- 
appeared, or if a quarter, one-third, or one-half of it has 
been cut, it is a sign that it has been acceptable, and that 
the gallant may come back on the fourth, the third, or the 
second Sunday following, according to the greater or less 
portion of the cake that has been cut off; should but a 
few crumbs reniain on the table, it is an invitation to re- 
turn the next Sunday. The following Sunday the gallant 
comes, always accompanied by his ascendants, and finding 
the cake almost entirely caten, he takes from under his 
coat a blackbird, with a reddish spot, (un merle a plaque 
vose, a bird indigenous to the Alps,) and ties it by the 
foot to the sabot, or wooden-shoe, of the fair one, which, 
by a chance, calcule d’avance, is found lying in the middle 
of the table. At the sight of the bird, his red spot, his 
beak, and his tail, the fuir one, who knows well what all 
these mean, cries out and protests that she will not accept 
ite-that she will have nothing to do with it—that it is 
odious in her sight. She then quits the house, and runs 
into the fields, like one distracted. (This is the most ap- 
proved etiquette.) But the following Sunday, when the 
gallant returns, if he should find the blackbird ina neatly- 
made cage, he presents the damsel with a rusty reaping- 
Nook, without a handle. At the sight of this instrument 
there is another exclamation of surprise and scorn, and 
another flight into the fields. ** Take back your oldiron; 
what would you have me do with it?” says the fair one. 
But the gallant is now accustomed to these ways, and does 
not lose courage, but returns the next Sunday, followed, 
as on the former one, by his ascendauts ¢ and, if he finds 
the reaping-hook cleaned of its rust, and fixed in a new 
handle, he then, for the first time, speaks to his fair one, 
touches her hand, and pats ber upon the shoulder. Then 
follow cotoplimenta and kisses, the relations drink a few 
glasses of wine, the lovers converse for a short time to- 
gether, and you are then admitted and received in the 
house as herbager—a grade which is in the same relation 
to that of husband as the dignity of licentiate is to that of 


doctor. It is then tacidy understood that the gallant shall 
go duribg the fine season and cut the new grass with his 
fuir One—taking care to ma’. uccof the reaping hook that 
has been sharpened and put in a new hardle with an at. 
tention so full of delicacy. And, accordingly, as soon as 


the earth is covered with verdure, our young couple set | 
out very frankly together to cut the grass, which they make | 


into bundles, and bring to the house of the betrothed.— 


The harvest lasts amonth: during which period they have | 


had time to become better uequainted with each other, in 
cutting the same grass, singing the same song, drinking 
out of the same cup, and off the same platter.— 
But flowers and grass are of little consequence; we must 
come to the fruits, and it is the season of gathering them 
that is looked forward to with impatience. As soonas the 
strawberries begin to ripen—and T warn you that upon the 


eating 


mountain they do not ripen before the end of July—our 
herbager, who bas been absent from his fair one more than 


‘* blackamoor,” or, ‘* carrotty-pated fellow,” ** dog-face,”’ 
or, ‘* weazel-muzzle,” according to the complexion, colour 
of the hair, or form of the nose of the poor devil. But he 
is far from being discouraged. The following Sunday he 
calls upon his fair termagant, and is not very much sur- 
prised to find upon the table two baskets instead of one, 
by which he is to understand that he has been promoted 
a step, and is accepted as maioussicr. And it is by virtue 
of the privilege which this dignity confers upon him that 
he sets out alone with the damsel the following Sunday, 
at the break of day, and does not return till night fall, 
when they bring back the two baskets filled with straw- 
berries, which are left with the maiden, the gallant re- 
tiring to sleep at home. A certain interval then inter- 
venes—time passes, love remains, the autumn arrives, and 
with it on a Sunday the lover. You have now been ac. 
cepted as herbager and maioussier, you have cut grass and 
gathered strawberries together, moreover, your blackbird 
has been accepted, and your cake has been eaten, and con- 
sequently you present yourself with that noble assurance 
which the favours with which you have been honoured 
inspire. You take from your pocket, and boldly offer a 
very elegantly-turned nut-cracker, made of box-wood ; 
but how grievously has your presumption misled you ! 
At the sight of the odious instrument the blood rushes to 
the face of the maiden ; she is almost suffocated by anger, 
her laces burst and her heart bounds; she snatches from 
the hands of the rash intruder the odious instrument, and 
throws it at his head, taking care, however, that it shall 
not go within a yard of his ears. But, how bitter and 
sincere is her regret at having missed him! Let him dare 
to return, and he shall know what he has to expect ; and, 
in fact, the gallant returns the following Sunday, and finds 
upon the table a large basket, at the bottom of which he 
perceives a rose, together with the odious nut-cracker, en- 
veloped in garden rocket and tormentil.. This denotes that 
you have been promoted another step. Then all the re- 
lations, near atid distant, both on the paternal and mater- 
nal side, assemble, and confer upon you, with a most ob- 
streperous sounding of horns, the dignity of olagnier, 
with all its honours, privileges, franchises, and immu- 
nities. (Olagnier comes from olagne, the synonime of 
nut-cracker.) This grade gives the young couple the 
liberty of going alone on a Sunday into the woods with 
the nut-cracker and the basket, which latter they are to 
bring back full in the evening to the maiden’s house. The 
nuts gathered and brought home have now to be cracked, 
sorted, pounded, heated, and subjected to the oil press. 
Consequently you have still to be admitted as nut-breaker, 
sorter, heater, and presser; and even after all this you 
have still, before you can be admitted to the temple of 





Hymen, to be examined as to your skill in spinning, and 
if approved of, raised to the rank of a spizner. Youmust 
necessarily pass through all these grades before you can 
be invested with the rights and preroyatives of a husband. 
A code regulating all these preliminaries exists; it is 
written in the romance language; and, amongst others, 
contains the following maxims of pastoral gallantry. The 


Ash Wednesday, two pigeons at Pentecost, and a fricasee 
at Easter. Thus the habitudes of these simple and honest 
people lead their minds always to religion, which is a more 
pure and elevated Jove than the other; both, however, 
having a paradise, a purgatory, and a hell. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NAPOLEON, 
—<=>>_—_ 
Further Extracts, 
NAPOLEON AFTER HIS DOWNFAL. 

At Montelimart the exiled Emperor heard the last ex< 
pressions of regard and sympathy. He was now approach. 
ing Provence, a region of which he had never possessed 
the affections, and was greeted with execrations and cries 
of—** Perish the Tyrant !’—** Down with the butcher of 
our children!” Matters looked worse as they advanced. 
On Monday, the 25th of April, when Sir Neil Campbell, 
having set out before Napoleon, arrived at Avignon, the 
officer upon guard anxiously inquired if the escort attend. 
ing the Em eror was of strength sufficient to resist 4, po- 
pular dcadene, which was already on foot at the news 
of his arrival. The English Commissioner entreated him 
to protect the passage of Napoleon by every means pos- 
sible. It was agreed that the fresh horses should be posted 
at a different quarter of the town from that where it was 
natural to have expected the change. Yet the mob Gis- 
covered and surrounded them, and it was with difficulty 
that Napoleon was saved from popular fury. Similar 
dangers attended him elsewhere, and, in order to avoid 
assassination, the ex-Emperor of France was obliged to 
disguise himself as a postilion, or a domestic, anxiously 
altering from time to time the mode of his dress; ordering 
his servants to smoke in his presence; and inviting the 
commissioners, who travelled with him, to whistle or sing, 
that the incensed people might not be aware who was in 
the carriage. At Orgon the mob brought before him his 
own effigy dabbled with blood, and stopped his carriage 
till they displayed it before his eyes; and, in short, 
from Avignon to La Calade, he was grossly insulted in 
every town and village, and, but for the anxious inter. 
ference of the commissioners, he would probably have 
beén torn to pieces. The uiikindness of the people seemed 
to make much impression on him. , He even shed tears, 
He showed also more fear of assassination than seemed cohe 
sistent with his approved courage; but it must bé récdl- 
lected that the danger was of a new and peculiarly horrible 
description, and calculated to appal many to whom the 
terrors of a field of battle were familiar. The bravest sole 
dier might shudder at a death'I:ke that of the De Witts. 
At La Calade he was equally nervous, and exhibited great 
fear of poison. When he reached Aix, precautions were 
taken by detachments of gens d’armes, as well as by par- 
ties of the allied troops, to ensure his personal safety. At 
a chateau called Bouillidou, he had an interview with his 
sister Patlline. The curiosity of the lady of the house, 
and two or three females, made them also find their way 
to his presence. They saw a. gentleman in an Austrian 
uniform. ‘* Whom do you wish to see, latics.?"—** The 
Emperor Napoleon ?”—** I.am Napoleon.’’—** You jest, 
Sir,” replied the ladies.—** What! I suppose you expected 
to see me look more mischievous? Oh, yes! canfess 
that since fortune is adverse to me, I must look like a 
rascal, a miscreant, a brigand. But do you know how 
all this has happened ? Merely. because I wished to place 
France above England.”—_While on board the Undaunted, 
Napoleon spoke with great freedom of the facility with 
which he had outwitted and defeated the allies during the 
last campaign. ‘* The Silesian army,” he said, ‘* had 
given him most trouble. The old devil, Blucher, was 
no sooner defeated than he was willing to fight again. 
But he considered his victory over Schwartzenburg as 
certain, save for the defection of Marmont. Mach more 
he said, with great apparent frankness, and scemed desi- 
rous to make himself in every respect agreeable to his 
companions on board. Even the seamen, who at first re- 
garded him with wonder, mixed with suspicion, did not 
escape the charm of his affability, by which they were 














soon won over, all excepting the boatswain Hinton, a tar 
of the old school, who could never hear of the Emperor's 
praises without muttering the vulgar but expressive phrase, 
**Humbug.” The honest boatswain, however, could 


herbager should be sighing and suppliant ; the maioussicr | understand and value what was solid in Napoleon’s merits. 


gallant and seductive; the olaguier patient and suffering, | 
but presumptuous in intention ; the spinner complaisant |! 
and enterprising; the Ausband doleful and drowsy. By | 


the same code it is the duty of an olagnier to give to his 
fair one two pounds of virgin wax at Candlemas, a bundle 


As he had to return thanks in the name of the ship’s com- 
nany for 200 louis with which the Emperor presented 
them, he wished ** his honour good health, and better luck 
the next time.” 
NAPOLEON IN HIS LAST MOMENTS. 
During the 3d of May, it was secn that the life of Na- 


of box-wood the first Sunday of Lent, a pot of honey on | poleon was evidently drawing to a close; and his followers, 
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&nd particularly his physician, became desirous to call in 
more medical assistance; that of Dr. Short, Physician to 
the Forces, and of Dr. Mitchell, Surgeon of the flag-ship, 
was referred to. Dr. Short, however, thought it: proper 
to assert the dignity belonging to his profession, and re- 
fused to give an opinion on a case of so much importance 
in itself, and attended with so much obscurity, unless he 
were permitted to see and examine the patient. The offi- 
cers of Napoleon’s household excused themselves, by pro- 
fessing that the Emperor’s strict commands had been laid 
on them, that no English Physician, Dr. Arnott excepted, 
should approach his dying bed. They said that even when 
he was speechless, they would be unable to brook his eye, 
should he turn it upon them in reproof for their disobedi- 
ence. About two o’clock of the same day the Priest Vignali 
administered the sacrament of extreme unction. Some 
days before Napoleon had explained to him the manner in 
which he desired his body should be laid out in state, in an 
apartment lighted by torches, or what Catholics call une 
chambre ardente. ‘* I am neither,” said he, in the same 
phrase which we have formerly bigest ** a philosopher 
nora physician. I believe in God, and am of the religion 
of my father. It is not every body who can be an Atheist. 
I was born a Catholic, and will fulfil all the duties of the 
Catholic Church, and receive the assistance which it ad- 
ministers.” He then turned to Doctor Antommarchi, 
whom he seems to have suspected of heterodoxy, which 
the Doctor, however, disowned. ‘* How can you carry it 
so far ?”” he said. ** Can you not believe in God, whose 
existence every thing proclaims, and in whom the greatest 
minds have believed ?” 

As if to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt 
Cromwell and Napoleon, a dreadful tempest arose on the 
4th of May, which preceded the day that was to close the 
mortal existence of this extraordinary man. A _ willow, 
which had been the exile’s favourite, and under which he 
had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, was torn up by the 
hurricane; and almost all the trees about Longwood shared 
the same fate. 

The 5th of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon’s 
parting spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more ter- 
rible than that of the elements around. The words ‘‘tete 
d@armce,” the last words which escaped his lips, intimated 
that his thoughts were watching the current of a heady 
fight. About eleven minutes before six in the evening, 

apoleon, after a struggle, which indicated the original 
strength of his constitution, breathed his last. 

(From Memotres Anecdotiques par J. de Bousset.} 
NAPOLEON’S DIVORGE. 

M. de Bousset relates the following extraordinary scene 
that took place in his presence a short time before the 
divorce was pronounced between Napoleon and the Em- 
press Josephine : 

‘¢ I was on service at the Tuileries from Monday, 
November 27th. That day, and on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday following, I was struck by a great change in 
the looks of the Empress, and the embarrassed silence of 
Napoleon. The only words he spoke during dinner were 
to ask me a few brief questions, the answers of which he 
appeared not to hear. On one of those days the dinner 
did not last more than ten minutes. On Thursday, the 
30th, the storm burst. _Their Majesties sat down to din- 
ner; Josephine wore a large white bonnet tied under the 
chin, which partly concealed her features; I could, how- 
ever, perceive that she had been weeping, and with dif- 
ficulty even then restrained her tears. She appeared to me 
like the image of grief and despair. .The most profound 
silence reigned during dinner. Napoleon and the Em- 
press merely tasted for form's sake what was served to 
them. The only words uttered were those addressed to 
me by the Emperor, * What kind of weather is it ?’ and 
as he pronounced them he rose from the table and went 
into the drawing-room, the Empees slowly following him. 
Coffee was brought in; when Napoleon, contrary to his 
usual custom, took the cup from the page, and made a 
sign that he wished to be alone. I immediately quitted 
the room; but feeling anxious and alarmed, I sat down 
in the salon de service (where their Majesties usually 
dined,) on a chair near the door of the Emperor’s drawing- 
room. I was observing, mechanically, the servants clear- 
ing the table, when suddenly I heard the Empress shriek 
in the most violent manner. The usher of the chamber, 
supposing she had fallen into a fit, was on the point of 
opening the door, but I prevented him, saying that the 
Emperor would call for assistance if he thought it neces- 
sary. I was then standing near the door, when Napoleon 
himself opened it, and, perceiving me, said, in a hurried 
Manner, ** Come in, Bousset, and shut the door.” I en- 
iered, and saw the Empress stretched upon the carpet, and 


{from her. I pity her with all my heart. I thought her 





uttering the most heart-rending cries and moans. ‘* No, | 
I shall never survive it,” exclaimed the unfortunate wo- | 
man. Napoleon said to me, ** Are you strong enough to | 
take up Josephine, and carry her, by the private staircase, | 
to her room, in order that she may receive the care and | 
assistance that her situation requires ?”” I obeyed, and | 
raised up the Princess, who I supposed had fallen into 
a fit of hysterics. Aided by Napoleon, I took her in my 
arms; and he, taking one of the lights from the table, led 
the way through a dark passage towards a private stair- 
case. On coming to the staircase, I observed to Napoleon, 
that it was too narrow to allow me to descend it with the 
Empress in my arms, without the danger of falling. He 
immediately called the guardian of the portfolio, who was 
stationed night and day near one of the doors of his closet, 
which opened upon the landing-place of the private stair- 
case. Napoleon gave him the light, and told him to go on 
before him; he then took Zomphine by the legs, and in 
this manner aided me to bring her down. At one moment, 
in consequence of my sword having got between my legs, 
we were all near tumbling down together. Fortunately, 
however, we descended without accident, and deposited 
our precious burthen upon an ottoman in the bed- 
chamber. The Emperor immediately rang for the 
Empress’s woman. ‘When in the drawing-room, above 
stairs, I took the Empress in my arms, she ceased her 
cries, and I supposed that she had fainted away; but, at 
the moment when I became embarrassed by my ‘sword, 
in the middle of the private staircase, I was obliged, to 
keep us both from falling, to clasp her more closely. I 
held the Empréss in my arms, which were thrown round 
her waist, her back was against my breast, and her head 
reclining on my right shoulder. When she felt the efforts 
that I naade to keep myself from falling, she said to me, 
in avery low voice, ** You squeeze me too much.” I 
then judged there was nothing to fear for her health, and 
that she had not lost her senses for a single instant. ae 
the whole of this scene I had been exclusively occupie 
with Josephine, whose situation affected me, and could not 
observe Napoleon ; but, when fhe woman of the Empress 
came, he passed into a small saloon contiguous to the bed- 
chamber, whither I followed him. His agitation and 
anxiety were extreme. In this moment of trouble he ex-- 
lained to me, in the following words, the cause of what 
ad passed. ‘The interest of France and my dynasty 
has forced my heart to act thus; divorce has become an 
act of rigorous duty for me. I am the more pained by /a 
scéne que vient de faire Josephine, as she must have been 
made acquainted, three days ago, by Hortense, with the 
unfortunate obligation that compels me to separate myself 


possessed of more character; and I was not prepared for 
this explosion of her sorrow.’ In fact, the emotion that he 
felt forced him to leave a long interval between each phrase, 
in order to take breath. His words escaped him with diffi- 
culty, and without connexion ; his voice was stifled and 
faltering ; and his eyes filled with tears. All this scene 
occupied from seven to eight minutes. Napoleon imme- 
diately after sent for the physician Corvesart, the Queen 
Hortense, Cambaceres, and Fouche ; and, before going to 
his own apartment, he returned to that of Josephine, 
whom he found calmer and more resigned. 


= 


MR. BROWN’S ASCENT AT PONTEFRACT ON WED- 
NESDAY SE’NNIGHT. 

- — 

We have received the following account of the voyage | 
of Mr. Brown :—** Having formed a determination of | 
ascending from the town of Pontefract, at seven o'clock I | 
commenced generating the gas from the decomposition of | 
water, which went on extremely well. ‘The morning was 
cloudy. My ascent was to have taken place at twelve 
o'clock, but in consequence of a number of gentlemen 
having made arrangements for the races to commence at | 
three o'clock, I was requested not to ascend until half: past | 
one ortwo. At this time the roads and adjoining fields | 
were lined with people. At half-past one, I commenced | 
attaching the car, when the balloon was let to rise, so that , 
the hoop restrained it. The sight was most striking, the | 
balloon being not more than one third inflated, which | 
nearly represented the form of a parachute. The gas | 
being very pure, buoyed the ballocn upwards, forming | 
nearly a flat surface on the lower sice, the aperture being | 
upwards of nine yards from my head. ‘To the spectators | 
this sight would appear dangerous, the valve cord being | 
so distant from me. It was my intention to have taken a; 
gentleman with me, but on trial » found there was not 
sufficient power. I then took in about eighty pounds of / 
ballast, and left the earth, at five minutes to two, amidst | 
the shouts and cheers of thousands. In two minutes 1} 
had a most delightful view of the town of, Pontefract, 

















race course, &c. In four minutes and a half I lost sight 
of the earth, and was in this dark and gloomy state for 
seven minutes. At one time I had the curiosity to extend 
my hand beyond the edge of the car, to see whether I 
could discern it at that distance, which I could but very 
faintly. The part of clouds which I passed through was, 
according to my calculation, three-quarters of a mile. I 
at last perceived a shade of light above the balloon, and in 
a Moment was soaring in an atmosphere too brilliant for 
the eye to bear. ‘The balloon net, &c. being very damp, and 
the sun shining in its greatest splendour, caused a powerful 
evaporation to commence, which gave me considerable 
buoyancy. It is impossible to describe the grandeur which 

resented itself tomy view at this time, the clouds forming a 
evel surface, only varied by shades. ‘The reason of this ap- 
pearance was my being so much above them. Atthe time I 
rose through the surface, they appeared as mountains of 
snow, only with much more splendour; so that I could 
only bear the sight of them at intervals. The heavens 
above me appeared of a dark blue, without the least va- 
pour. The sun appeared as a bright globe, the eye having 
no power to look on it, only when shaded by the bottom of 
the balloon, which it was when above the hoop which sup- 
orts the car. The reason of my being above the car and 
hoop was, the bottom of the balloon being buoyed up out 
of reach. To obtain the valve-string, I was compelled to 
leave the car, and rise above the hoop, supporting myself 
by the net with one hand. In doing this [ had to lean 
myself backwards, bearing on the cords of the net; in 
which situation my oo? fell, from my head pressing through 
the cords. Having obtained the valve-string, I again de- 
scended to the car. It being half-past two, and the bal- 
loon nearly expanded, I determined to reach the highest 
altitude in my power, which was at three o'clock, being 
one mile and a half above the clouds, and three mike 
above the level of the sea. At this time I began to de- 
scend. At twenty minutes past three I again reached the 
clouds, and was seven minutes in passing through them ; 
at which time the town of Barnsley presented itself to my 
view. My descent was extremely rapid: I was ebliged to 
cast over all my ballast; and in three minutes made my 
safe descent in a stubble field at Burton Smithies, near 
Barnsley, fourteen miles from Pontefract. I was soon 
attended by many hundreds, amongst whom was Mr. 
J. S. Methley, of Burton; which gentleman conveyed the 
balloon to his house, where I received nécessary refresh- 
ment and attendance. [ returned to Pontefract at eight 
o'clock.” —Shefficld Iris. 








IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESS. 

So many improvements have been made in the con- 
struction of printing: presses, that we hardly expected any 
thing further would be effected in that way ; but we have 
lately examined a press constructed in the establishment 
of Mr. Pouchee, of Little Queen-street, that reflects great 
credit on the ingenuity of its inventor, Mr. Boyce. Its 
form is so compact, that it is scarcely 43 feet high; and 
although of less weight by one-fourth than the Columbian, 
possesses still greater power, with much less labour to the 
workman. The pressure is obtained by levers and a screw 
somewhat similar to the Stanhope, but differently arranged ; 
so that its power, compared to that press, isas5to3. The 
mode of propelling the carriage is very ingenious; the 
operation is effected in half the time occupied by the Co- 
lumbian, and with more ease: the carriage glides over 
the ribs on a frame with small rollers, and, when pressed 
by the platen, rests on solid planes the whole length of 
the bearing,—the springs in the roller- frame giving way to 
the pull. It also performs an action, by which the bar- 
handle is made to meet the hand of the pressman going 
in, and to recede on the return, thereby increasing the 
speed, and giving more room for the platen to rise. The 
table is free from corner-irons; and, in lieu of these, poe 
lished bars are made to traverse either end, with which the 
form, whether large or small, is steadily secured on the 
press by a single screw. By this contrivance 7 td 
plates may be arranged and secured without chases. In- 
dependently of these advantages, it is so constructed that 
it may be taken to picces, and packed up in a compara- 
tively small compass—no single part weighing more than 
2 cwt., rendering it extremely convenient for transport. 
Upon the whole, whether we consider its portability, its 
speed, or its power, we do not hesitate to say, it is the best 
press that human ingenuity has yet produced. 

The inventor has also turned his attention to the Stand- 
ing Press, and has succeeded in obtaining a degree of pres- 
sure with the screw equal to the hydraulic, by a lever only 
three feet long. This is a decided improvement, as the 
press is not only much cheaper, but can never get out of 
order—a double advantage over the hydraulic.— London 


paper. 
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ROSALIE. 
(A SKETCH.) 
—=—— 
Fair art thou, Rosalie, divinely fair, 

Love hovers o’er thee, and, with dalliance bland, 

Delighted waves his thrice-enchanted wand, 
Whilst thou, unconscious of the mischief near, 
Like some sweet star of beauty fearless shines, 

The while around thee noxious vapours rise, 

The tempest gathers, and the lurid skies 
Portentous threaten, and pale Death entwines, 
Unseen, his coronal thy locks to braid ; 

And ah! thy icy pallet to bestrew, 

Fond Pity plucks the tender violet blue. 

For thou soon, Rosalie, bright flower ! must fade— 
For thou art Love's, and Love, in league with Death, 
Still yields to him the beautiful of earth. 

LAverpool. G. 





MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
ADDRESSED TO THK LABOURING CLASSES. 
—_- 

The deadliest poisons and the rankest weeds 

The learned chemist by his skill succeeds 

To change te life-invigorating balm, 

The anguish of the suffering wretch to calm: 

So may the man of philosophic mind 

In Charlotte's fate an awful lesson find ; 

And as he deeply mourns the sad event 

Which freedom’s sons unfeignedly lament, 

Let him awhile suppress the starting tear, 

To point this moral for the peasant’s ear : 


** Ye who, with patient and unceasing toil 

** Still ply the loom, or cultivate the soil ; 

** Ye unambitious tenants of the cot, 

** Taught by her fate, repine not at your lot ; 

** But ere ye murmur at your humbler state, 

** Think—to be happy is not to be great : 

** No privileg’d rank claims Heav’n’s peculiar care, 
** And earthly dignity’s an empty snare ; 

** That pomp, and luxury, and wealth, and power, 

** Embitter death’s inevitable hour. 

** Then while your vigour and your health are spar’d, 
** Grateful for life, still be for death prepar'd ; 

** With cheerfulness await that last event, 

** Which has no terrors to a life well spent.” 
Liverpool, 1827. ts 





No. Il. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBURNE. 
—>- 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


This accomplished poet was born at Witham, in the 
county of Middlesex, in the year 1613. Langbaine, 


writing of Suckling, says,—** He had so pregnant a genius, 
that he spoke Latin at five years old, and writ it at nine 
years of age.” He had a great taste for music and poetry, 
both of which he assiduously cultivated, but excelled more 
particularly in the latter, as his poems evince. Being of a 
sprightly and vivacious disposition, his volatility of temper 
would not allow him to pursue any one particular study 








long; but his amazing strength of genius made ample 
amends for his remissness. He wrote five plays, besides 
his poems and letters, which, considering the early age at 
which he died, may be reckoned an amazing performance, 
and gives an idea what might have been expected from 
him when his genius had become matured. He was the 
intimate friend and associate of Jonson, Carew, Dave- 
nant, and other celebrated poets of his time. He died of 
a fever, said to have been occasioned by extreme grief, on 
the 7th of May, 1641, in the 28th year of his age. 


SONG. 
I prithee send me back my heart, 
Since I can not have thine, 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then should’st thou have mine ? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain; 

For thou'st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh love! where is thy sympathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever ? 


But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out; 

For when I think I’m best resolv'd, 
I then am in most doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine ; 

For I'll believe I have her heart, 
As much as she has mine. 





A DREAM. 
On a still silent night, scarce could I number 
One of the clock, but that a golden slumber 
Had lock’d my senses fast, and carried me 
Into a world of blest felicity ; 
I know not how. First to a garden, where 
The apricot, the cherry, and the pear, 
The strawberry, and plumb, were fairer far 
Than the eye-pleasing fruit that caused the jar 
Betwixt the goddesses, and tempted more 
Than fair Atlanta’s ball, though gilded o’er. 
I gazed awhile on these, and presently 
A silver stream ran softly gliding by ; 
Upon whose banks, lilies more white than snow 
New fallen from heaven, with violets mix'd, did grow ; 
Whose scent so chaf’d the neighbouring air, that you 
Would surely swear Arabic spices grew 
Not far from thence, or that the place had been 
With musk prepar’d, to,entertain love’s queen. 
Whilst I admir’d, the river passed away, 
And up a grove did spring, green as in May, 
When April had been moist: upon whose bushes 
The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrushes 
Warbled their notes so sweetly, that my ears 
Did judge at least the music of the spheres. 
But here my gentle dream conveyed me— 
* * a a * a 


But then—I awak‘d. 





SONG. 


When, dearest, I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 

Are present, and my soul delighted ; 
For beauties that from worth arise, 
Are like the grace of deities, 

Still present with us, though unsighted. 


Thus whilst I sit, and sigh the day, 





With all his borrowed lights away, 


Till night’s black wings do overtake me, 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 
As sudden lights do sleepy men, . 
So they by their bright rays awake me. 


Thus absence dies, and dying proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 
That do partake of fair perfection ; 
Since in the darkest night they may, 
By love’s quick motion find a way 
To see each other by reflection. 


The waving sea can with each flood 

Bathe some high promont, that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river ; 

Oh! think not then but love can do 

As much, for that’s an ocean too, 
That flows not every day, but ever. 





LE REVEIL D'UNE MERE. 
—=—_—- 


Un sommeil calme et pur comme sa vie, 

Un long sommeil a rafraichi ses sens: 

Elle sourit et nomme ses enfans ; 

Adéle accourt, de son frére suivie. 

Tous deux du lit assiégent le chevet ; 

Leurs petits bras étendus vers leur mére, 

Leurs yeux naifs, leur touchante priére, 

D’un seul baiser implorent le bienfait. 

Céline alors, d’une main caressante, 
Yontre son sein les presse tour-a-tour, 

Et de son ceeur la voix reconnaissante 

Benit le Ciel, et rend grace 4 l’amour: 

Bientét Adele au travail occupée, 

Orne avec soin sa docile poupée, 

Sur ses devoirs lui fait un long discours, 

L’écoute ensuite, et répondant toujours 

A son silence, elle gronde et pardonne, 

La gronde encore, et sagement lui donne 

Tous les avis qu’elleeméme a regus, 

En ajoutant: Surtout ne mentez plus. 
Un bruit soudain la trouble et l’intimide ; 
Son jeune frére, écuyer intrepide, 
Caracolant sur un léger baton, 

Avec fracas traverse le salon, 

Qui retentit de sa course rapide. 

A cet aspect, dans les yeux de la seur 

L’étonnement se méle a la tendresse : 
Du cavalier elle admire l’addresse, 

Et sa raison condamne avec douccur 

Ce jeu nouveau, qui peut étre funeste. 
Vaine lecon! il rit de sa frayeur ; 

Des pieds, des mains, de la voix, et du geste 
De son coursier il hate la lenteur. 

Mais le tambour au loin s’est fait entendre ; 
D’un cri de joie il ne peut se défendre : 
Il voit passer les poudreux escadrons ; 
De la trompette et des aigres clarions 

Le son guerrier l’anime ; il veut descendre, 
Il veut combattre ; il s’arme, il est arme. 
Un chapeau rond, surmonté d’un panache, 
Couvre a-demi son front plus enflammé ; 
A son coté fiérement il attache 

Le buis paisible, en sabre transformé : 

I] va partir; mais Adéle tremblante, 

Courant a lui, le retient dans ses bras, 
Verse des pleurs, et ne lui permet pas 
De se ranger sous l’enseigne flottante. 

De l’amitié le langage touchant 

Fléchit enfin ce courage rebelle ; 

I] se déesarme, il s’assied aupres d’elle, 
Et pour lui plaire il redevient enfant. 

A tous ces jeux Céline est attentive, 

Et lit deja dans leur ame naive 

Les passions, les gotits, et le destin 

Que leur réserve un avenir lointain. 
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Plant the wild rose-tree around her tomb ; 
For O! it is like in its delicate bloom 
To the mild, and the pale, and heavenly hue 
That mantled her cheek e’er the spirit flew. 
And O! let the lily of purest white, 
Bearing the kiss of the chaste moonlight, 
Wave o’er the sod, and fondly sigh 
As it breathes a rich odour in harmony. 
And let the winds be pillow'd at night, 
Until, waken’d again by earliest light, 
They move on their journey of Jove and joy 
To the sound of their own minstrelsy. 
Let the fragrant dew, that from heaven falls, 
Be gather’d again in the wild flowers’ halls, 
And mingling there with a bland incense, 
Softly steal on the fainting sense. 
And when Winter taketh his garment of snow, 
And the cold-stricken daisies of summer be low, 
Let the maidenly snowdrop lift its head 
To lessen the lonliness of her bed. 

STS 


In the Kaleidoscope of July 24, we inserted the first part 
of ** The Chase,” the conclusion of which has been 
postponed until now, in order to enable the writer to make 
certain corrections of which it appeared to us to stand in 
need. Some little change has resulted from the delay, 
but it is evidently still in want of revision, as some of the 
expressions are unintelligible to us. However, as we 
see no prospect of further communication with the au- 
thor, we must commit it to the press ** with all its im- 
perfections on its head.”—Zdit. Kal. 


THE CHASE. 


J. M. 





Cceeaemial 
(From the German of Burgen.) 
(Concluded from page 20.) 


sO mercy! mercy! noble Lord, 
Spare the hard pittance of the poor, 
Earned. by the sweat their brows have pour’d 
In scorching July’s sultry hour !”” 


Earnest the right-hand stayer pleads, 
The left stil cheering to the prey 3 
Th’ impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way. 


6 Away, thou hound, so basely born, 

Or dread the scourge’s echoing blow !” 
Then loudly rung his bugle horn, 

*¢ Hark forward! forward! holloo, ho !?” 


So said, so done, a single bound ; 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble pale ; 

While follow man, and horse, and hound, 
Like dark December’s stormy gale. 


And man, and horse, and hound, and korn, 
Destructive sweep the field along ; 

While joying o’er the wasted corn, 
Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 


Again up roused, the timorous prey 

Scours moss, and moor, and holt, and hill; 
Hard run, he feels his strength decay, 

And trusts for life his simple skill. 


Too dangerous solitude appeared, 

He secks the shelter of the crowd ; 
Amid the flocks’ domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 


O’er moss, and moor, and holt, and hill, 
His tract the steady blood-hounds trace ; 

O’er moss, and moor, and holt, and hill, 
The unwearied Earl pursues the chase. 


The anxious herdsmen lowly fall, 

‘6 O spare, thou noble Baron spare, 
These herds, a widow’s little all ! 

These flocks, an orphan’s fleecy care!” 


Karnest the right-hand stayer pleads, 
The left still cheering to the fray ; 

Nor prayer, nor pity, Walter heeds, 
But furious keeps the onward way. 





**Unmanner'd dog! to stop my sport 
Vain were thy cant and beggar whine, 
Though human spirits of thy sort 
Were tenants of those carrion kine!” 


Again he winds his bugle-horn, 

** Hark forward ! forward! holloo, ho!” 
And through the herd in ruthless scorn 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 


In heaps the throttled victims fall, 

Down sinks their mangled herdsman near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appal, 

Again he starts, new nerved by fear. 


With blood besmeared, and white with foam, 
While big the tears with anguish pour, 
He seeks, amid the forest’s gloom, 
The humble hermit’s hut obscure. 


But man, and horse, and horn, and hound, 
Fast rattling on their coursers go ; 

The sacred chapel rung around 
With ** Hark, away ! and holloo, ho !"’ 


All mild amid the rout profane, 
The holy hermit poured his prayer ; 

*¢ Forbear with blood God's house to stain, 
Revere his altar and forbear ! 


‘¢ The meanest brute has right to plead, 
Which, wronged by cruelty and pride, 

Draws vengeance on the ruthless hand,— 
Be warned, at length, and turn aside.” 


Still the fair horseman anxious pleads, 

The black, wild whooping, points the prey 
Alas! the Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the onward way. 


* Holy or not, or right or wrong, 
Thy altar, and its rights I spurn ! 
Not sainted martyr’s sacred song, 
Not God himself shall make me turn !”” 


He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 

** Hark forward ! forward! holloo, ho!” 
But off on whirlwind’s pinions borne, 

The stag, the hut, the hermit go. 


And horse, and men, and horn, and hound, 
And clamour of the chase were gone ; 

For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound,— 
A steady silence reign’d alone. 


Wild gazed the affrighted Earl around, 
He strove in vain to wake his horn— 
In vain to call; for not a sound 
Could from his anxious lips be borne. 


He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reached his ears ; 
His courser rooted to the ground, 

The quick’ning spur unmindful bears. 


Still dark and darker round it spreads, 
Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 

And not a sound the still invades, 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 


High o’er the sinner’s humble head, 
At length the solemn silence broke 3 

And from.a cloud of vivid red, 
The awful voice of thunder spoke : 

§¢ Oppressor of creation fair ! 
Apostate spirits’ harden’d tool ! 

Scorner of God ! scourge of the poor ! 
The measure of thy cup is full. 

*¢ Go, hunt for ever through the wood, 
For ever roam the frighted wild ; 

And let thy fate instruct the proud— 
God’s meanest creature is his child.” 


°T was hush’d !—flashes of sombre glare, 
With yellow tinge the forest brown ; 

Up rose Karl Walter's bristling hair, 
Anil horror chill’d each nerve and vein. 

Cold pour’d the sweat in freezing rill; 
A rising wind begun to sing; 

And louder, louder, louder still,— 
Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 

The earth is rock’d—it quakes—it rends 
From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 

Mix’d with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegotten dogs of hell. 

What ghastly huntsman next arose— 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ;— 

His eye like midnight lightning glows! 
His steed the swarthy hue of hell. 





or eS 


Earl Walter flies o’er bush and thorn 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 


Behind him, hound, and horse, and horn, 
And * Hark, away ! and holloe, ho!” 


With wild despair’s reverted eye 


Close, close behind he marks the throng, 


With bloody fangs and eager cry, 
In frantic fear he scours along. 

Still shall the dreadful chase endure 
Till time itself shall have an end ; 


By day earth’s tortured womb they scour,— 


At midnight’s witching hour ascend. 


Theirs is the horse, and hound, and horn 
That oft the lated peasant hears; 
Appall'd, he signs the frequent cross, 

When the wild din invades his ears. 
The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 
¥or human pride, for human woe, 
When at the midnight mass he hears 
The infernal cry of—** Holloe, ho!" 
Kirkdale, July 18th, 1827. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN ISLAND GRADUALLY FORMED 


BY THE CORAL INSECTS. 


(From the Pelican Island, §c. by James Montgomery) 


——— 

** Curious observation caught the clue 
To this live labyrinth,—where every one, 
By instinct taught, performed its little task ; 
—To build its dwelling and its sepulchre, 
From its own essence exquisitely modell’d ; 
There breed, and die, and leave a progeny, 
Still multiplied beyond the reach of numbers, 


To frame new cells and tombs; then breed and die 


As all their ancestors had done,—and rest, 
Hermetically seal'’d, each in its shrine, 

A statue in this temple of oblivion ! 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill, and toil unwearyable, 
No moment and no movement unimproved, 
Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread, 


Toswell the height’ning, bright’ning, gradual mound, 
By marvellous structure climbing tow’rds the day. 
Each wrought alone, yet all together wrought, 


Unconscious, not unworthy instruments, 
By which a hand invisible was rearing 
A new creation in the secret deep. 


—— 


Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; ' 


Hence what Omnipotence alone could do, 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects, 

Still dying upwards as their labours closed ; 
Slime the materials, but the slime was turn’d 
To adamant by their petrific touch; 


Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives, 


Their masonry imperishable. All 

Life’s needful functions, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence 

Were overruled to carry on the process, 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock. 
+ * ” ” “ * 


** Compared with this amazing edifice, 
Raised by the weakest creatures in existence, 
What are the works of intellectual man ? 
Towers, temples, palaces, and sepulchres ; 
Ideal images in sculptured forms ; 


‘\ 


Thoughts hewn in columns, or in domes expanded ; 


Fancies through every maze of beauty shown ; 


Pride, gratitude, affection turn’d to marble, 
In honour of the living or the dead ; 


Too exquisite to bear the weight of dew 


. rs ’ 
Which every morn lets fall in pearls upon them, 4) 


What are they ?—fine- wrought miniatures of art, a | : 


Till all their pomp sinks down in mouldering relics, 


Yet in their ruin lovelier than their prime ! 
Dust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 


Compared with these achievements in the deep, 


Were all the monuments of olden time, 

In days when there were giants on the earth. 
Babel’s stupendous folly, though it aim'd 

To scale heaven’s battlements, was but a toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy ; 

The ramparts, towers, and gates of Babylon, 
Built for eternity,—though where they stood, 
Ruin itself stands still for lack of poor 

And Desolation keeps unbroken Sabbath ; 
Great Babylon in its full moon of empire, 


Kiven when its ** head of gold” was smitten off, 


And from a monarch changed into a brute 
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Great Babylon was like a wreath of sand, 

Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 
Egypt's dread wonders, still defying Time, 

Whiere cities have been crumbled into sand, 
Scatter’d by winds beyond the Lybian desart, 

Or melted down into the mud of Nile, 

And cast in tillage o’er the corn-sown fields, 
Where Memphis flourish’d and the Pharaohs reigned ; 
Egypt's gray piles of hieroglyphic grandeur, 

That have surviv’d the language which they speak, 
Preserving its dead emblems to the eye, 

Yet hiding from the mind what these reveal ; 

Her pyramids would be mere pinnacles, ; 
Her giant statucs, wrought from rocks of granite, 
but puny ornaments for such a pile 

As this stupendous mound of catacombs, 

Fill’d with dry mummies of the builder-worms.” 





Antiquities. 
Tue History or THE ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON, 
WESTMINSTER, SOUTHWARK, AND PARTS ADJA- 


CENT. By Thomas Allen. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1827. 
Cowie and Strange. 





-— - 
[Concluded from our last.) 
—<—>—- 
The following particulars relating to the daily expenses 
of Henry VI. in the Tower, and the expenses of his fune- 


ral, are worth extracting : 

‘In the eleventh volume of the Fodera, p. 712, is a 
record of the expense of Henry’s maintenance in the 
‘Tower, with the daily allowance for ten persons waiting 
on him for fourteen days, amounting in the whole only to 
£4 58.3 the expense of his own diet for three days cost but 
three shillings and tenpence. In another record, on the 
same page, are the expenses of his funeral, which amounted 
but to £33 6s, 8d. in which sum are included the fees of a 
priest, charges for linen cloth of Holland, and spices; fees 
to the torch-bearers who attended the corpse to St. Paul's, 
and thence to Chertsey ; money paid to two soldiers of 
Calais, who watched the corpse, and for the hire of barges 
from London to Chertsey; and £8 12s. 3d. distributed in 
charity to different religious orders.” p. 177, . 

The description of a sumptuous entertainment is thus 
ushered in by an account of the boiling of a cook:— 
(p. 214-15.) 

** Richard Rose, cook to the Bishop of Rochester, accord- 
ing to his sentence, was boiled to death in Smithfield, in 
1531, for poisoning sixteen persons with porridge, which 
he had prepared for the destruction of his master, who 
fortunately escaped the intended mischief by the want of 
appetite, which prevented him eating that day. 

** Eleven gentlemen of the law being promoted to the 
dignity of the coif, they gave a splendid and elegant enter- 
tainment in the Bishop of Ely’s palace in Holborn, for tive 
days successively ; at which were present the king, queen, 
foreign ministers, lord mayor, judges, master of the rolls, 
aldermen of the city, masters of Chancery, sergeants at 
law, ps merchants of London, together with many 
knights and esquires, and a certain number of citizens 
belonging to the chief companies of the city. 

** This being one of the greatest entertainments recorded 
in history, an account thereof will not be unacceptable to 
the reader; but as there were three poulterers concerned 
in providing the same with poultry, and only one of their 
accounts to be come at, the quantity of provisions will 
thereby be considerably lessened; however, though the 
following be only part of the bill of fare, it will never- 
theless appear to have been one of the greatest banquets 
that ever was given in this city, to one of the most nume- 
rous companies, as above specified ; and though the said 
entertainment was given near three hundred years ago, 
the subjoined account will show the vast disparity between 


the prices of provisions then and now : 

£. 8 d. 
Four and twenty large oxen, gach at...--+-.++--+-- 1 ¢ 8 
he curcase of a large ox from the market, at----.. 140 
ne hundred sheep, each At +--+ seer creer eee 0 210 
Yne and fifty calves, each Ate cece ee ere ree eee es 048 
Your and thirty hogs, each at --- e+e cc ece ere eeee 0 3 8 
Ninety-one pigs, each ate..ses secre eee eee ccc eeeeee 0 0 6 
Fourteen dozen of swans, no price... . +--+... -++- 0 0 0 
Capons of Greece, ten dozen, each at«...+-eeeeees> 01 8 
Kentish capons, nine dozen anda half, eachat..-» 0 1 O 
¢ommon capons, nineteen dozen, each at «..++-+ ++ 0 0 6 

Seven dozen and nine of grouse, or heathcocks, 
ONO AL ci vtee ceveeeererener Cte re ereceene sosveee OO O B 


Common cocks, fourteen dozen and eight, eachat-- 0 0 3 
The best pullets, though no number be mentioned, 

OO hae ee eee eee ee 0 0 23 
Common ditto, though not numbered, eachat-..-- 0 O 2 
Seven and thirty dozen of pigeons, each dozen at-- 0 0 10 
Larks 340 dozen, each dozen at «+ «+++. -ee ee eeeree 00 6 


The death of the aged Countess of Salisbury is thus 
narrated : 

‘* In the year 1541, much blood was shed on the scaffold, 
and many persons of different ranks were executed. The 
most illustrious of these victims was the aged Countess of 
Salisbury, tbe last of the royal race of the Plantagenets. 
This venerable matron had been attainted by Parliament, 
in 1539, and had been kept in prison from that time. 
Without regard to her sex, her age, or her royal descent, 
she was brought to a scaffold in the Tower, on the 27th of 
May, to be beheaded, where, though in her 70th year, she 
behaved with great spirit and magnanimity. When she 
was desired to lay her head upon the block, she obstinately 
refused, saying, 1 am no traitor; I have done nothing 
to deserve death: if you will have my head,’ shaking her 
gray locks, * you must get it as well as youcan.’ In con- 
sequence of this she was rather butchered than beheaded.” 
p- 226. 

THE FIRST LONDON BELLMAN. . 

‘*{n the year 1556, Alderman Draper, of Cordwainer’s 
Ward, first instituted the office of bellman, whose busi- 
ness was to go about the ward by night, and ringing his bell 
at certain places, exhort the inhabitants, with an audible 
voice, to take care of their fires and light, to help the 
poor, and to pray for the dead. This institution was soon 
after adopted in all the other wards of the city.” p. 253. 

SINGULAR EXAMPLES OF INGENUITY. . 

** Under the date of 1576, Stow records the following 
extraordinary examples of ingenuity :—* A strange peece 
of worke, and almost incredible, was brought to passe by 
an Englishman borne within the citie of London, and a 
clarke of the Chancerie, named Peter Bales, who, by his 
industrie and practize of his pen, contrived and writ, 
within the compasse of a penie, in Latin, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creede, the Ten Commandments, a praier to 
God, a praier for the queene, his poste, his name, the day 
of the month, the yeere of our Lorde, and the reign of the 
Queene; and at Hampton Court, hee presented the same 
to the Queenes Majestie, in the heade of a ringe of gold, 
covered with a crystall, and presented therewith an excel. 
lent spectacle, by him devised, for the easier reading 
thereof, wherewith her Majestie read all that was written 
thereon, and did weare the same upon her finger. 

*** Also about the same time, Marke Scaliot, black- 
smith, borne in London, for trial of workmanship, made 
one hanging locke of yron, steele, and brasse, a pipe key 
filed three square, with a pot upon the shafte, and the 
bowe with two esses, al cleane wrought, which weied but 
one grain of gold, or wheat corne: he made also a chain 
of golde of forty-three links, to which chaine the locke and 
key being fastned, and put about a fleas neck, shee drew 
the same ; all which locke, key; chaine, and flea, weied 
but one grain and a half, as is yet to be seene upon Corne- 
hill, by Leaden-hall, at the sayde Marke’s house.’” 
p. 292. 

A SPLENDID SHOOTING MATCH. 

*¢ On the 17th of September‘following, the citizens held 
a very splendid shooting-match, under the direction of the 
captain of the London archers, who was styled the Duke 
of Shoreditch, on the following occasion : King Henry the 
Kighth having ne a great shooting-match at Wind. 
sor, it happened that, towards night, when the diversion 
was almost over, one Barlow, a citizen of London, and 
inhabitant of Shoreditch, outshot all the rest; wherewith 
Henry was so exceedingly pleased, that he told Barlow, 
that thenceforth he should “ called the Duke of Shore- 
ditch ;—which appellation the captain of the London arch- 
ers enjoyed for ages after, 

‘* This captain of the band of London archers sum- 
moned his nominal nobility to accompany him with their 
several companies on so solemn an occasion, under the 
following titles, yiz. the Marquises of Barlow, Clerken- 
well, Islington, Hoxton, and Shacklewell, and the Earl 
of Pancras, &c., who being met at the time and place 
me the pompous march began from Merchant Tay- 

ors’ Hall, consisting of three thousand archers, sump- 
tuously apparelled, nine hundred and forty-two whereof 
having chains of gold about their necks. This splendid 
company was guarded by whifflers and billmen, to the 
number of four thousand, besides pages and footmen ; 
and marching through Broad-street, the residence of the 
Duke, their captain, continued their march through Moor- 
fields, by Finsbury to Smithfield; where, after having 


ANECDOTE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

** Among ‘the anecdotes connected with the plague, 
most persons have heard the story of the * Blind Piper,’ 
who, having been taken up in the streets when stupidly 
intoxicated, was thrown into a dead cart, but coming to 
himself whilst in the cart, he ‘set up his pipes,’ which 
affrighting the buryers, they all ran away. De Foe 
relates the tale differently. He says the circumstance 
occurred within the bounds of * one John Hayward,’ who 
was under-sexton (all the time of the plague) of the parish 
of St. Stephen, Coleman-street, without ever catching the 
infection. ‘ This John told me,’ says our author, * that 
the fellow was not blind, but an ignorant, weak, poor 
man, and usually walked his rounds about ten o’clock at 
night, and went piping along from door to door, and the 
people usually took him in at public-houses, where they 

new him, and would give him drink and victuals, and 
sometimes farthings; and he, in return, would pipe and 
sing, and talk simply, which diverted the people, and 
thus he lived. During the plague, the poor fellow went 
about as usual, but was almost starved; and when any 
body asked how he did, he would answer, * The dead-cart 
had not taken him yet, but had promised to call for him 
next week.’ Jt happened, one night, that this poor fel- 
low, (having been feasted more bountifully than common,) 
fell fast asleep, and was laid along upon the top of a bulk 
or stall, in the street near London Wall, towards Cripple. 
gate, and that, upon the same bulk or stall, the people of 
some house, — a bell which they always rung before 
the cart came, had laid a body, really dead of the plague, 
just by him, thinking, too, that this poor fellow had been 
a dead body as the other was, and laid there by some of 
the neighbours. 

‘6 * Accordingly, when John Hayward, with his bell 
and the cart, came along, finding two dead bodies lie 
upon the stall, they took them up with the instruments 
they used, and threw them into the cart, and all this while 
the piper slept soundly. From hence they passed along, 
and took in other dead bodies, till, as honest John Hay- 
ward told me, they almost buried him alive in the cart, 
yet all this while he  * soundly. At length the cart 
came to the place where the bodies were to be thrown into 
the ground, which, as I do remember, was at Mount Mill, 
and as the cart usually stopped some time before they were 
ready to shoot out the melancholy load they had in it, as 
soon as the cart stopped, the fellow awaked, and struggled 
a little to get his head out from among the dead bodies, 
when raising himself up in the cart, he called out * Hey! 
where am I?’ This frighted the fellow that attended 
about the work; but, after some pause, John Hayward 
recovering himself, said * Lord bless us! there's somebody 
in the cart not quite dead.’ So another called to him, 
and said, * Who are you?’ The fellow answered, ‘I am 
the poor piper. Where am 1?’ ‘ Where are you!’ says 
Hayward, ‘why you are in the dead-cart, and we are 

oing to bury you.’ * But I a’nt dead tho’, am I ?” says 
the piper; which made them laugh a little, though, as 
John said, they were heartily frighted at first: so they 
helpec the poor fellow down, and he went about his busi- 
ness.’”” p. 398, 1 
PROFLIGATE CONDUCT OF CHARLES II. 

‘* The profligate course which Charles and his Court was 
now pursuing raised the indignation of the independent 
Members of the House of Commons; and one of them, 
Sir John Coventry, K. B., in a debate on the propriety of 
the tax on play-houses, which, to use the strong expres- 
sion of Burnet, had then become ‘ nests of prostitution,’ 
sarcastically inquired, in answer to an assertion that ‘the 
players were the King’s servants, and a part of his plea- 
sure,” ‘ whether did the King’s pleasure lie among the 
men or the women actors?’ This having been reported in 
the Court, the King ordered some of the guards to way- 
lay the indiscreet orator, and ‘ leave a mark upon him ;’ 
and the Duke of Monmouth, Charles’s son by le Wal- 
ters, was commanded to see the order obeyed. On the 
25th of December, 1670, therefore, as Coventry was going 
to his lodgings, he was beset in the streets by Sir Thomas 
Sandys and others, who, after a’sharp conflict, succeeded 
in disarming him, and ‘then they cut his nose to the bone, 
to teach him to remember what respect he owed to the 
King.’ This outrage was highly resented by the Parlia- 
ment, which assembled in the January following, and 
passed what has since been called the Coventry Act, b 
which the gyre of death was awarded against all 
who should, in future, ‘ maliciously maim or dismember 
another ;’ and the perpetrators of the late crime, who had 
fled from justice, were adjudged to banishment for life; a 
clause was also inserted in the act, that it * should not be 
in the King’s power to pardon them.’ On this occasion, 








pertormed their several evolutions, they shot at the target 
for glory.” p. 296. 


‘ the names of the Court and country party, which till now 
had seemed forgotten, were again revived.’ p. 413. 
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The Housewife. 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES, AND CARRYING CARCASSES 
THROUGH STREETS. 
—— 


All our female readers, and the great majority of 
gentlemen also, will, we are persuaded, require no 
apology for our transcribing the following article 
from the Mercury. The necessity of some reform in 
the filthy and disgusting practices here complained 
of must be too apparent to require comment.—Edit. 
Kal. 

We have frequently called the public attention 
to the mode in which the slaughtering of cattle 
and bringing carcasses to market is conducted in 
Paris, in the hope that the example would ultimately 
be followed in Liverpool, where the nuisance arising 
from driving cattle through the streets is disgrace- 
ful to the police of the town, dangerous to the in- 
habitants, and discreditable to humanity. There 
are many minor nuisances connected with our 
system which we have also in vain laboured to 
abolish : prominent amongst these is the filthy habit 
of carrying the carcasses upon the bare, greasy, and 
sweating heads of the butchers’ assistants; a cus- 
tom so unseemly and disgusting, that we have 
thought proper to represent it in terms calculated to 
stimulate our fellow-townsmen to petition the Com- 
mon Council to abolish it by a bye-law. In many 
towns in England and Ireland no such revolting 
practice is permitted. The carcasses ‘are carried in 
cloths or wrappers, which prevent exposure and con 
tact with the greasy heads or shoulders of those who 
bear them; and it would be difficult to assign a 
reason why so proper and decent a regulation is not 
adopted here. 

In the hope of successfully calling the attention of 
our magistrates and townsmen to the Parisian mode 
of slaughtering cattle, we subjoin the following 
article: 








Public attention has been called to the manner in which 
the metropolis is supplied with animal food, and the sys- 
tem adopted in Paris has been recommended as decidedly 
preferable . Thesubject is one of considerable importance, 
as it is not too much to presume that the public health 
must materially depend upon the quality of the food sup- 
plied, and that quality cannot be expected to be the best 
which is furnished by animals brought by overdriving, 
and other acts of cruelty, into a diseased state before they 
are killed. At present, the cattle and sheep for the 
London market are brought from the extremities of Wales 
and Scotland, and other great distances; and whoever 
has had the painful sight of these animals on the road, 
or coming into Smithfield, cannot have failed to observe 
that they are almost universally under the care of men 
apparently the lowest in the scale of human beings. More 
brutal than the beasts they drive, they think themselves 
answerable only for one part of the duty they have taken 
on themselves—the bringing the cattle punctually to 
Smithfield on the days and by the hours of the market, at 
whatever inconvenience or hurt to the animals. Arrived 
there, far from there being any accommodation for them 
to repose, after their long and harassing journies, there is 
s0 much want of even standing room, that they are forced 
into the crowded pens by the blows of their savage conduc- 
tors, the marks of which are often sufficiently apparent 
when the meat is exposed for sale. The manner of their 
progress fronr-Smithfield to the last stage of their suffer. 
nie (the slaughter houses of the individual butchers) is 

ufficiently known to all who pass through the London 
streets, where urchins who are scarcely able to hold a stick 
are encouraged to use it, to increase, if it were possible, 
by their puny efforts, the torment of these foot-sore droop- 
ing animals, who are driven with every species of violence 
and outrage through crowds of people and carriages of all 
descriptions, to the disgust, and sometimes to the danger 
of foot passengers. This is the state, for the most part, of 





the sheep and cattle which are fattened for the London | 


market. Their fevered blood, from fatigue and ill usage, 
must be little short of a state of putrefaction, and their 
flesh must be as far removed as possible from that healthy 
state in which alone it ought to become the food of the 
meanest of the people ; yet from such meat are the tables 
of the rich and luxurious supplied. Tn these arrangemen's, 
it seems to us, there is much which might be advanta- 
geously altered. The cattle to be slaughtered, from being 
spared the unnecessary inflictions to which they are here 
exposed, must be much fitter to become human food. By 
adopting such a course this metropolis generally would be 
ren veel more cleanly, and much useless torture might be 
spared the brute creation. In Paris much of this driving 
to and fro is saved by taking the animals at once to 
establishments called abbattoirs, of which there are five at 
the several extremities of Paris. In each of these abbut- 
toirs there are, according to the population of the dis- 
trict, from thirty-two to forty-six places for the slaugh- 
ter of the cattle, and each of these belongs to one or 
two butchers, as it may suit their convenience or extent 
of business. The number of these ranges of buildings 
may vary from two to four, according to the population or 
extent of the quarter in which the abbattoir is situated. 
a to them are parallel lines of building, making two 
or four sides of a spacious court, fitted up with stalls for 
the larger cattle, and pens for calves and sheep. As the 
days on which these animals arrive at Paris are not the 
same on which they are slaughtered, they are received into 
these places, which are furnished with the necessary food 
for them ; to contain which, the upper part of the build- 
ing is divided into small store-houses of forage, that each 
butcher may have his share under his own care and keep- 
ing, while ample troughs are provided in the court below 
for watering the several animals. To this court there are 
two entrances, one for the cattle, and the other for the con- 
veyance of the meat to the shops where it is sold. 





Bowel Com conn Sang a Correspondent. ]—The 
prevalence of these complaints, at this season of the year, 
induces the afflicted to examine a little into the reason why 
they should prevail in such agreeable months as August 
an Slepeomnber, and be comparatively scarce during the 
east winds in spring. People in general content them- 
selves with the observation that such a complaint is 
‘¢ very much stirring,’’ and never think of inquiring fur- 
ther. It seems that these complaints are occasioned by 
the damp of autumn acting on weak insides, in conse- 
quence of the general disinclination that every one feels 
to relinquish any of the summer clothes so s90n. They 
seldom consider how the weather can be warm and damp 
at the same time ; but the increasing length of the even- 
ings in autumn must make the air more damp than it is 
in July : and it is the circumstance of heat and damp acting 
alternately which makes it so prejudicial to the human 
frame. This should be met either by a change of clothing 
or the use of some antiseptic medicine, like the agreeable 
one of bark and red wine, which fortifies the inside, much 
in the same manner as the hot spices in the Indies protect 
the prudent natives from the cholera morbus, an other 
disorders consequent upon the rainy seasons. The notion 
that damp weather, if warm, does not require any fire, is 
generally acted upon in news-rooms and other public 
places, till the thermometer has lowered to a certain 

int; but long before that period the room feels chill, 
ike a cellar. In spring the same class of disorders do 
not prevail, because there is no hasty inclination to cast 
off the winter clothing, and also because the east winds 
are of a very drying nature. Itis true that these bitter 
and drying winds bring on a many complaints, arising 
from obstructed perspiration; but they do not originate 
the bowel complaints that are — called by the name 
of cholera ten These are peculiar to autumn, and 
may be easily guarded against by the use of bark and red 
wine, which should be continued to the end of Sep- 
tember, by which time increased clothing will supersede 
the necessity of any other precaution. 
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Sunday. ---23) 0 12} 0 2918 815th Sunday after Frinity. 
Monday .-24,0 47! 1 718 7 
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Jtiscellanics. 
HINDOO WIDOWS. 
The fcllowing horrible case is extracted from a Parlia- 
mentary report which has just been published :— 


A girl, of about fourteen years of age, whose husband (a 
Brahmin) died when absent from his family, and a fort- 





| night after the event, her father being absent and unac- 


quainted witn what was passing, she proceeded to burn 
herself on a funeral pile, prepared by other near relations, 
and which was fired by her uncle. She soon leaped from 
the flame, and was seized, taken up by the hands and 
feet, and again thrown upon it much burnt. She again 
sprung from the pile, and running to a well hard by, laid 
herself down in the water-course, weepin bitterly. A 
sheet was then offered, and she was desired by her uncle 
to place herself upon it: she refused, saying he would 
again carry her to the fire, and she would rather quit the 
family and live by beggary, or any thing, if they would 
have mercy upon her. At length, on her uncle swearin 

by the Ganges that if she would seat herself on the clot 

he would carry her home, she did so, was bound up in 
in it, carried to the pile now fiercely burning, and again 
thrown into the flames. The wretched victim once more 
made an effort to save herself, when, at the instigation of 
the rest, a Mussulman approached near enough to reach 
her with his sword, and, cutting her through the head, she 
fell back, and was rescued from further suffering by death. 

In the minutes of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut on 
this case, it appears that six persons, who had assisted at 
the tragedy, had been tried at the Benares Court of Cir- 
cuit, charged with murder, and it is stated, ** The Court 
of Nizamut Adawlut having duly considered the proceed - 
ings held on the trial, and the futwa of the law officers,” 
which declared ‘all the prisoners liable to punishment 
for their respective shares in the crime, at the discretion 
of the Court, adding, that the punishment of the two prin- 
cipal actors may extend to death. 

**The Nizamut Adawlut concurs in the convictions, and 
observes that, under the promulgated orders on the subject 
of the suttee, the right in this instance was illegal, the 
widow having been a Brahmin woman proceeding to burn 
without the body of her husband, who was absent from her 
when he died, and that every species of compulsion against 
the widow having been prohibited by those orders, the 
forcing her back to the pile against her will and her en- 
treaty were punishable crimes. Making allowance, how 
ever, for the superstitious prejudices of the Hindoos con- 
cerned, and the ignorance of the Mahomedans, the Court 
do not discover in any of them the guilt of murder, and 
viewing the casens one of culpable homicide, sentences 
the prisoner (Bhurrachee) to be imprisoned, with labour, 
for five years, Roosa for three years, and Sheolal and the 
three other prisoners to be imprisoned, without labour, for 
two years.”’ 

On this most cruel and atrocious case we observe that 
the Nizamut Adawlut was not unanimous; the Chief 
Judge, Mr. W. Leycester, thought that two of the pri- 
soners, Bhurrachee and Sheolal, should suffer death, and 
the others be confined for life; and he added, **I do not 
see how we could be justified in passing any other sen- 
tence; as the case, however, is quite new, it is desirable 
that it should go before another judge. 

The second judge, Mr. Courtney Smith, differed en- 
tirely from the first judge, being decidedly of opinion that 
none of the prisoners should be sentenced capitally, or 
even to perpetual oe cape pure in support of which 
opinion he argues forcibly and at considerable length, and 
the most remarkable part of his minute we shall here 
state, as it is very nearly connected, and for the most part 
concurrent with that view of the sabject in which this de- 
spatch has originated. The part of the minute of the se- 
cond judge to which we allude is the following :— 

** The suttee was irregular, inasmuch as the police officer 
was not there, and as the widow (a Brahmince) burnt 
without the corpse of her husband; but frequent irregu- 
larities occur in ‘this detestable practice, yet no one has 
ever yet been hanged for it, or even punished, that I can 
recollect, by temporary imprisonment for a misdemeanour, 

** Our Government, by modifying the thing, and issue 
ing orders about it—orders which even the Government 
and the Sudder Judges themselves do not appear clearly 
to comprehend, have thrown the ideas of the Hindoos 
upon the subject into a complete state of confusion. They 
know not what is allowed, and what interdicted, but upon 
the whole, they have a persuasion that our Government, 
whom they most erroneously suppose to be indifferent 
about the lives of the natives, are rather favourable to 
suttees than otherwise. They will then believe that we 
abhor the usage, when we prohibit it in toto, by an abso. 
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lute and peremptory law. They have no idea that we nature, when the expectation of the most sanguine, and 


might not do so with the most perfect safety; they con- 
ccive our power and our will to be commensurate. 

** That a suttee, in the outset voluntary, shall be deemed 
murder in those conducting it, if they force the widow upon 
the pile from which she escaped, I do not find positively 
declared in any of the instructions promulgated threugh 
this Court, nor do I know whether by the Shaster it is 
Jegal or illegal; for in ali the rules that have been issued, 
the Shaster is quoted as the authority; the essence of the 
rule is, that if the suttee be according to the Shaster it is 
lawful, if not it is criminal ; with this declaration from the 
Supreme Court of Authority, I do not see how a Hindoo 
can, in conimon sense or common equity, be made amen- 
a'le to the Mahomedan law for the offence.” 





MOST SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 

In one of the western counties of England an occurrence 
has taken place, calculated to uphold the opinion enter- 
tained by Dr. Johnson, to his dying hour, of the proba- 
bility of supernatual appearances. A highly-respectable 
fuinily had parted with a female servant, who had resided 
with them for several years, and she immediately pro- 
ceeded to Bristol, where she entered into the service of a 
respectable tradesnian. The gentleman whose service she 
had quitted had an only daughter, and strange to say, that 
from the very day the servant quitted the house this young 
Jacy never entered her chamber, even in the middle of the 
noon-day, that she did not sce, or fancy that she saw, the 
girl standing, with ber arms extended, on the floor near 
the middle of the room. Tt was in vain to reason with her 
on the impossibility of the thing. So powerful was the 
illusion under which her senses laboured, that she imagined 
she bad really ocular demonstration for what she asserted. 
In vain was she accompanicd by her friends into the room 
—still she saw the same spectacle before her, which at 
Jength made such a poweriul ng ome upon her mind, 
that her health, naturally weak, began to give ways and 
in proportion as her bodily strength declined, the dominion 
of her imagination became more absolute. In this dilemma 
the aid of medicine was resorted to in vain, and at length 
the professional attendants, feeling convinced that her 
malady was to be attributed solely to the baneful opera. 
tions of a heated imagination upon a weak mind, deter- 
inined to try the experiment of opposing reality to fiction. 
The girl who had guitted the service was accordingly sent 
for, unknown to the young lady, who was by this time 
grown so weak as to require to be supported, even in the 
slight exertion of crossing her father’s drawing room. 
Every particular as to the position in which the young 
lady usually saw the vision having been we!l secertatned, 
as soon as the girl arrived they conducted her to the bed- 
room: of her former young misticss, and placed her exactly 
in the position which had been described to them as that 
in which the young lady declared that she continually saw 
her whenever she entered the chamber. She reccived her 
instructions also as to the line of conduct she was to adopt, 
the object being to let the patient first imagine that she 
saw a spectre, and then, by undeceiving her upon the spot, 
to impress her mind with the e nvicuon that it was the 
servant i reality whom she had always seen. With this 
view, as soon as every thing was arranged in proper order, 
with the mother of the lady on one side, and the doctor on 
the other, they supported their fair burden into the apart- 
ment. Scarcely, however, had they all three passed the 
threshold of the door, when the young lay, casting a 
hasty glance towards the spot where she usually saw the 
apparition, shricked with terror; then flinging herself 
convulsively into her mother’s arms, she exclaimcd— 
** Great God! there are two of than,” and almost in- 
stantly expired. 

THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 

The following description of this stupendous work of 
nature may be interesting at the present season, when 
numbers of our countrymen are availing themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by our steam-vessels, of visiting 
the north-west coast of the sister kingdom :— 

** The impression at first produced is that of the build. 
ing of an extensive pier, for which (he stones, blocked out, 
had many years ago been Jaid upon the beach; but from 
some great national calamity, or other unknown cause, 
tie work was interrupted, and the labourers all dismiss ad. 
And so the natives believe, that the giants once com- 
meneed this colossal task of forming a cnuseway into 
Seodand; but that, being expelled by the ancient Irish 
heroes, they left the great work in) ct. It is not, 
however, the magnitude of the caus: hich surprises, 
nor the distant view which coms ntion ; the 
wonder and admiration of the tour: » be reserved 


' the amazement of the most experienced traveller, will in- 
‘deed be fully realized. The causeway consists of three 
piers, or moles, projecting from the base of a stratified 
| ciiff, about four hundred feet in height. The principal 
mole is visible for three hundred yards in extent, at low 
water; the others not more than half that distance. It is 
composed of polygonal pillars of dark-coloured basalt, so 
closely united that it is difficult to insert more than a knife- 
blade therein; and the formation of a continuous surface 
at each point in the pavement by polygons, whose angles 
vary so much in value, would have surprised even Proclus ; 

et, no artificial formation can exceed this in penn 
Towards the centre of the whole mass the pillars ascend ; 
and, from the peculiar appearance of the surface, this 
vertex is usually called the Honeycomb. Fach pillar is 
in itself a distinct piece of workmanship ; it is separable 
from all the adjacent columns, and then is itself separable 
into distinct joints, whose articulation is as perfect as 
human exertion could have formed them. So close is the 
flooring of this natural quay, that whenever any subsi- 
dence of the surface has occurred, water will be found to 
lodge, and remain for a length of time. Although the 
union of the columns has been just represented impervious 
to a lodgement of water, yet on the west side of the cause- 
way is seen a spring of water bubbling up between the 
interstices of the columns, through which the blade of a 
knife could, with much difficulty, be introduced. This 
is called the Giant's Well, and the water found in it is 
extremely pure. 

** The causeway, which is entirely composcd of basaltic 
pillars, is inclined to the horizon in a small angle, and 
may be traced up the cliff in an easterly direction, and 
culminates at the distance of one mile from the cause- 
way, where it attains the height of two hundred and fifty 
feet above the level of the sea. It still. proceeds towards 
the east, and ultimately immerges' at Portmore. This is 
not the grandest, nor most magnificent stratum of basalt ; 
the next stratum but one to this forms the noblest natural 
colonnade in the world, the columis being more perfect 
in their articulation than the great culumus of Fairhead, 
and of more colossal dimensions than those of the cause- 
way. In the face of the bold stratified cliff, east of the 
causeway, some very regular colonnades of clustered 
pillars are seen, the mest perfect of which are called the 
organs, from a very striing resemblance which the facade 
bears to the range of frontal tubes in a large church organ. 
On a lofty projecting cliff stand a few shattered columns, 
usually known by the appellation of the ‘ Chimney Tops,’ 
said to have becn mistaken by the crew of the vessels com- 
posing the invincible Armada of Spain, who forthwith 
tired upen the inoffensive columns, and registered in their 
fronts their foolish error.” 


Trish and Legal Bull.—At the Salop Assizes, on Thurs- 
day week, Mr. Campbell having remarked, in excuse for 
one of his chents, not having paid the expenses of a former 
trial, ** that he had paid the debt of nature ;” Mr. C. 
ie replied, ** it was the only debt he ever paid in his 
life.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY SOENE. 


Extract of a letter from Canada :—-The facts which we 
are about to relate, and which have recently taken place, 
are of so extraordinary a nature, that we think it necessary 
previously to state, that they have been communicated to 
us by a person who lives on the spot, and who, from his 
rank, character, and the nature of his functions, is entitled 
to confidence. An Outaonais, in passing with his family 
through the country of the Mississagues, shot a deer upon 
the hunting ground of an Indian, between whom and his 
tribe there had been some cause of variance. The owner 
of the hunting ground poy bayer of this, lay in wait 
for the Outaonais, and on his return massacred him and 
all his family. The deceased had a brother established at 
the mission of the Algonquins, where he had becomea 
Christian, and attained the rank of chief. Being some 
time after at Montreal, the assassin of his brother was 

ointed out tohim. He went up to him, and slapping 
him on the shoulder, said,—‘* Are you not a Mississa. 
gue ?”—** Yes, I am.”=—=** Are you not from such a 
place ?”—** Yes, I am.”—‘* Do you know that an Qu. 
taonais, who was passing through that place some short 
time ago, was murdered with all his family ?—** Yes, 
certainly, I know it, for it was I who killed them.”— 
‘+ Is it quite certain that it was you ?”’—** Most certainly 
it was 1; for a long time back I had a dent de lait against 
the Outaonais ; the opportunity of taking vengeance 
offered itself, and I seized it.”’——** Well, I am the brother 
of him whom you killed: I have now the opportunity of 
avenging his death: I must kill you.”—** Nothing is 
more just; but as I have come here to see the town, I 
entreat you to let me first see it, and afterwards you can 
kill me.”—** Willingly, but I have no time to lose, for I 
must return to my village this evening, and it is twelve 


thither after to morrow, and you can kill me the next 
day.”—** Agreed,” said the Outaonois, and after giving 
him directions how to find his way to the village, he 
shook his hand and departed. 

The next day the Mississague regaled his wife and chil. 
dren, bade them an eternal farewell, and the morning after 
set out at the break of day, for the village of the Outao. 
nais. He was received, on his arrival, with all the respect 
due to a man of honour, was feasted at the expense of the 
tribe, smoked two or three pipes, after which he lay down 
upon a inat, and slept profoundly till morning. After 
awaking he smoked another pipe, walked round the vil- 
lage, and returned to the house, where four chicfs were 
assembled to judge him. He smoked a pipe with them, 
the whole party remaining perfectly silent, as if to acquire 
the calmness necessary on so sclemn on occasion. hen 
the pipes were exhausted the trial commenced. The four 
chiets, who, as well as the culprit, were seated on the 
ground, put a number of questions tohim. He unhesi- 
tatingly avowed his guilt, and acknowledged that he de- 
served death. He minutely described all the details of 
the murder, in order that he might be made to suffer the 
same kind of death ; but he observed, that when he met 
the deceased he was smoking his pipe, and that he allowed 
him to finish i before he killed him, and that he hoped 
for the same indulgence. The principal chief told him 
to light his pipe, and that he should not be killed till he 
had smoked 1t. On hearing these words, one of the wo- 
men who wee present said to another, ** Run, and tell 
our father to come and baptize him ?”’ ** Baptize him !” 
cried the brother of the deceased, ** what, send to Para- 
dise a villain who has massacred, in cold blood, a man, 
his wife, and his children!” ** I know,” interrupted the 
prisoner, ** that I cannot go there; were I to present my- 
self I should be driven away, filled with confusion. I prefer 
going immediately, and by the shortest road, to the abode 
of my ancestors.” ** Well, then, put down your pipe, and 
come and be killed.” And so saying, the brother of the de 
ceased offered his hand, which the culprit took, and walked 
cheerfully to the place of punishment, where he was 
seated on a large stone, and received the death-blow with 
unshrinking firmness. It was one of the chiefs who acted 
as executioner. After the punishment, he mace the cir. 
cuit of the village, walking very slowly, his eyes sparkling 
with rage, and brandishing with his naked arm the bloody 
knife, as if threatening with the same punishment whoever 
should be guilty of the same crime. -This chief is named 
Chevalier. The priest, who was at the head of the mis- 
sion, when these events took place, forbade him -the en- 


on his knees outside the church during Divine service. 
Another priest, who has replaced the former as chief of 
the mission, considering that Chevalier only executed the 





laws of his country, has taken off the prohibition, and 
admitted him to the Communion table.—Globe, 


leagues distant from this.”—** Well, I shall follow you ~ 


tiance of the church; and he was accustomed to remain ‘ 
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CEMETERIES. 


—— 
Extract from the speech of the Rev. Jonathan Brooks 
on laying the first stone of the new Cemetery, behind St. 


James’s-walk, Liverpool :— 

‘‘ The common consent of mankind, Sir, from the very 
beginning of time to the present period, has concurred in 
the propriety and decency of the interment of the dead. 
It seems to have been considered as @ natural act of hu- 
manity, and to have been rarely denied in any country, 
except to those who had violated the laws of God and man. 
Instances of the discharge of this, as a duty, continually 
occur in Scripture, and it was a practice in general use, 
both among the patriarchs and the Jews. Indeed, it was 
considered as one of the greatest calamities that could befal 
aman, that his bones should not be buried in the sepul- 
chre of his fathers; and there was a —- persuasion 
‘amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans, that the soul 
could not be received into their paradise, the Elysian 
fields, unless the body had been committed to ihe earth ; 
and that where the rite of burial had been refused or neg- 
lected, the soul was compelled to wander about, secluded 
from those happy mansions for the space of one hundred 
years-The introduction of Christianity made a great 
alteration in the mode of burial, and from that period the 
sarcophagus and the coffin were brought into general use. 

‘*I should detain you longer than I feel justified in 
doing, were I to enter into a detail of the different modes 
of sepulchre in different countries; but in order to prove 
that all had particular places set apart for this purpose, I 
need only draw your attention to those sepulchres of kings, 
the Pyramids of Egypt; to the extensive Catacombs of 
Alexandria ; the Necropolis of Thebes ; the Indian exca- 
.vations in the mountains of Ellora; the Koimetesia, or 
Cemeteries, of Athens and of Corinth ; or the more recent 
depositories of Rome, of N aples, and of Syracuse; and the 
celebrated Cemeteries of Bologna, and the Pére la Chaise 
of Paris. 

‘* In the formation of all these, two objects seem to have 
been kept in view. First, the situation, that it should be 
one of seclusion and retirement, best fitted for the habita.- 

tions of silence and of death. We find them, therefore, 
always placed on the outside of the cities; and at Rome it 
-was a law of the twelve tables that all burials should take 
place without the city, and that no one should be interred 
within its walls but by the special permission of the senate. 
The second object was, that they should be fitted up with 
more or less of decoration and of ornament, sometimes 
with much magnificence. The sister arts of sculpture and 
of painting were put in requisition, and, in some instances, 
the walls were so exquisitely adorned with the one, and 
the ceilings with the other, that we are told by a celebrated 
traveller of modern days, that it required the presence of 
the embalmed bodies to convince him that these excava.- 
tions were tombs. 

‘* Now it has_been our endeavour to accomplish, as far 
as was practicable, both these objects. In point of situa. 
tion, we have been peculiarly fortunate ; it is sufficiently 
far removed from the interior of the town for all requisite 
purposes, without being too much so for public conveni- 
ence, and it has so much of seclusion and retirement, as 
is in unison with those feelings which will always be ex- 
cited in every well-regulated mind in contemplating the 
receptacles of the dead: and here I cannot but a‘lvert to 
the liberality of our Corporate body upon this occasion, 
who, with that public spirit which so eminently distin. 
guishes them, and of which it is impossible to traverse our 
streets without meeting with frequent and substantial 
proofs, have granted us the ground which is to form the 
site of this cemetery ; and I am confident that they will 
find the most gratifying compensation, in the improve. 
ment which by its means will be made to our town; in 
respect both of beauty and convenience. With re to 
the second object, that also has neither been overlooked 


‘Nor neglected. On the spot where we now stand, will 


s00n arise a specimen of the purest era of Grecian art, of 
that order which may be emphatically called the first-born 
of architecture, long to remain a monument no less of the 
Piety of the age that erected it, than of the classical purity 
of taste in the architect who designed it. It will possess 
all those beauties which were characteristic of the noblest, 
as it was the earliest, invention of the building art—gran. 
deur, simplicity, and harmony, united with that degree of 
ornament with which true taste refines and dignifies the 
vigorous conceptions of genius. It will bea counterpart | 


of those beautiful and much-admired temples of the most | 
polished nations of antiquity ; not, indeed, to be applied | 
‘to the same purpose as they were, tothe mummeries of | 
Pagan worship and to the erection of altars to the Unknown | 
God, but to be devoted to the pure, and simple, and chaste, 

and impressive services of reformed Christian worship : to | 


the adoration of that God, who, himself a spirit, must be | river. The author of the Angler's Guide may finish the 


worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


| lesson :—** When a fish begins to bite, do not strike the 


**T have now, Sir, in conclusion, to perform the most | first time you feel a tug, but rather slacken your line; 


pleasing part of my duty, in conveying _to you the thanks | when you fee 
of the trustees for the kindness with which you have com- 


1 two or three sharp tugs, then strike smartly, 
| and, if a heavy fish, give him line, and be not in too great 
,’ 


plied with their wishes to take a part in the ceremony of | haste to land him.’ 


this day, and to assure you of the gratification they feel 
in its having devolved upon one, who fills the high and 


important office of chief magistrate of this great and 
populous town, in a manner so creditable to himself and 
80 beneficial to the community.” 


FIELD SPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
(From Annals of Sporting.) 
—<>__ 


. September is the season when the fowling-piece comes 
into general use, when the kennel. doors are aguin thrown 
open, and wider-breathing room is given to its summer- 


generous amusement. In fact, September might be called 
the ¢itle-page to the great volume of sport trom which we 
have already gleaned, and shall continue to glean, for it is 
inexhaustible, has no * Jinis” numerous lessons of in- 
struction and interest. 

We have already said it was on the 12th of the last 
month that the fowling-piece was called into action in the 











pursuit of red grouse ; we omitted to add, that not till the 
20th instant did black game become a legal object of 
sport. 

Partridges will be found in abundance, more so, per- 
haps, than they were last season, as more than the usual 
numbers were left to breed, and the season, generally 
speaking, has been favourable to their propagation. The 
merciless and all-devouring net will have been called into 
action, prior to the Ist of September, by the may ry fae 
predator, particularly in the immediate vicinity of large 
towns, or where the means of conveyance are well calcu- 





lated to further the ultimate views of the poacher. Nor 
have we the least doubt but that, in all those places not 
strictly preserved, two-thirds of the birds will be netted 
before the morning of the ** Fowlers’ Month.’””* 





Coursing, with a few reckless and greedy gamesters, 
(sportsmen they can hardly be,) will commence this 
month, though it is much more advisable, more manly, 
to defer the use of the long. dogs”’ till the following. 

September may be regarded as the cub- hunting season ; 
and, as some little time ago we had fears respecting the 
fate of the Quordon establishment, so we now rejoice that 
it has come into the hands of a nobleman (Lord South. 
ampton) who, we have no doubt, will do every justice to 
the first fox. hunting country in the world. The cub- 





hunting time must be an anxious and an arduous season 
for the huntsman, as the quality of his young hounds is 
now to be tried; and he has his pack to form for the en. 
suing season. 

In regard to harriers, they will, of course, go out this 
month, for the purpose of trying the young hounds, which, 
however, give very little trouble in training or entering, 
compared to the fox-hound. 

The operations on the Turf, the feats of * the horse 
and his rider,” will be most anxiously attended to for 
some time longer. 
Some respects, probably, as to the number of horses, and 
extent of speculation, for instance, the greatest race. 
meeting in the world :—we mean Doncaster, which com. 
mences on the 17th. 

Angling.—The “ smaller fry,”” as some one has deno- 
minated the less delicate of the piscatory tribe, will still 
afford him profit and practice ; but his victories over the 
** diamond-bedropped * trout will be, in comparison with 
those he might have achieved earlier in the season, fewer 
and less frequent. We have, however, seen killed, and 
killed ourselves, many fine trout in September, but then 
we were either ** stirring with the lark,” or listening to 
the ** te wit te whu” of some prowling owl, bird of the 
midnight scene. Trout spawn about Michaelmas, but if 
the weather continue as gloriously genial as now, they 
will still feed, but mostly at the bottom. * In the sum- 
mer season especially,” says Salter, ‘* the large trout love 
to lie in deep holes and e dies, near mill-tails and ools ; 
sometimes cloge to the apron, which is a good place to 
drop in a worm-bait.” 

In angling for trout at bottom—now late in the evening 
as likely to plan as any—we should advise no use to be 
made of the float, but that the line should be well-shotted, 
and the hook, baited with two small lively marsh or dung 
worms, (we prefer these to the lob-worm,) suffered to 
drag, carried. on by the current, at the bottom of the 





* Early mowing will, it is to be feared, have been destruc- 
tive of game; asa proof, the writer wil! mention that seven 
hundred eggs were 80 destroyed in the small township of 
Aintree, in Lancashire, the property of the Earl of Sefton, 
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The Raleidoscope. 
HYDROPHOBIA, REAL OR IMAGINARY. 
rs 


As this mysterious subject, about which even the 
faculty know little or nothing, is at present a pro- 
minent subject of conversation, we shall lay before 
our readers the following singular and well-authen- 
ticated case. 

One of the most singular cases of hydrophobia, 
real or imaginary, that ever was recorded, is that of 
John Lindsay, which is to be found in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. It is entitled, “ Mis. 
cellaneous Observations on Canine and Spontaneous 
Hydrophobia ; to which is prefixed a history of a 
case of hydrophobia, occurring twelve years after the 
bite of a supposed mad dog. By Samuel Argent 
Bardsley, M.D. M.R.MLS. Edinburgh ; and C.MLS. 
London.” In this instance, as in that of the un. 
fortunate Mr. Fenby, and almost every other case, 
there was no proof that the dog which had bitten 
the man was what is termed mad :—indeed there is 
strong ground to presume that it was otherwise ; 
as inquiry was made all round the neighbourhood 
where the man lived, and not the least suspicion was 
there entertained that there had been amongst 
them any rabid animal. But the most extraordi- 
nary circumstance of the ease was, that the dis- 
order, real or imaginary, did not make its a »pear- 
ance until twelve years after the man ee been 
bitten. Any person who will take the trouble to 
read this interesting paper in the original, where it 
occupies from fifty to sixty pages, will, in all pro 
bability, conclude with us that Lindsay fell a victim 
to imagination, acting upon a diseased and debi 
litated frame. It seems the peor fellow had “ ap. 
plied to the overseers of his parish for their assistance 
to pay his rent, and thereby prevent the seizure of 
his goods, but obtained no relief. Overwhelmed with 
grief and disappointment, he yielded to despair, re 
| signing himself and his family to their wretched fate.” 
His children were calling in vain to him for bread. 
The wretched man worked day and night,—was seized 
with giddiness and confusion ‘in his head, and a gene- 

al weariness, induced or aggravated by inanition ;— 
he lost his natural rest, and what little sleep he got 
was interrupted by involuntary and deep sighs, slight 
twitchings in the arms, and a sense of weight and 
constriction at the breast. In this dreadful condition, 
finding himself unable to swallow fluids from a sense 
of pain and tightness which he experienced about 
the throat when the liquid was presented to him, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “Good God! it is all over with 
iIne,’”’—and immediately recalled to his wife’s reco]. 
lection the circumstance of his having been bitten 
twelve years ago by a large dog apparently mad. He 
died in the hospital under all the symptoms which 
characterize hydrophobia, 
CAUTION TO PERSONS WHO HAVE DOGS NOW KEPT Up. 

Those persons who have dogs fastened up in conse- 
quence of the Mayor’s order, would do well to let 
them have free access at all times to water, and to 
administer medicine to them occasionally during this 
“reignof terror.” ‘There is also a precaution which 
is well worth the attention of those who have young 
dogs, as it will prevent the animals from spreading 
canine contagion, if it should be communicated to 
them. We allude to the operation of worming, 
which, according to competent and experienced judges 
on the subject, will prevent any dog from biting 
when under the influence of hydrophobia, as it o¢ 
casions the glands of the throat to swell to such a 










‘degree, that the animal cannot close his teeth so as 
"| to inflict a wound,—Mercury, 
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Biographical sottces. 
RIPPERDA. 


(Translated for the Kaleidoscope, from the Conversatione Lexicon.) 
ee - 

John William Baron de Ripperda, a remarkable 
political adyenturer, was born in the province of 
Groningen, in the year 1680. He was educated by 
the Jesuits, at Cologne ; but having married a Pro- 
testant lady, he was converted to her religion. He 
served for some time as colonel of a regiment in the 
Dutch service ; but having been sent to Spain to ne 
yotiate a treaty of commerce, he ingratiated himself 
with Philip V. and turned Catholic again. He sent 
for Dutch weavers, and established a cloth manufac- 
tory at the King’s expense, but it did not answer. 
After the death of his first wife, he married, in 172], 
a Castilian of high birth, and had two sons by her. 
He rose rapidly in the favour of the King, and was 
sent, in 1725, to Vienna, to treat with the Imperial 
Court. In the same year, he signed with the minis- 
ters of the Emperor the treaty of Laxenburg, and, on 
his return, he was rewarded for his services by being 
made Duke de Ripperda, and Grandee of the third 
class. He was afterwards named Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and intrusted with the inspection of 
the army, the navy, and the finances ; so that he had, 
in fact, all the power of.a Prime Minister, though 
not his title. Me did not, however, maintain him- 
self long in that elevated post, but was soon de- 
prived of all his dignities, and confined in the castle 
of Segovia. He remained there two years; at the 
end of which he found means to escape to Portugal, 
and soon after to England, where he remained until 
1730. He went thence to the Hague, and became a 
Protestant again, with all the appearance of wishing 
to spend the remainder of his days in retirement. 
But his restless disposition would not allow him to 
remain long inactive. In 1731 he formed a connex- 
ion with the ambassador from the Court of Morocco, 
and made arrangements to offer his.services to Muley 
Abdallah. He was well received by this Prince ; 
and he induced him to join the other states of Bar- 
bary in an alliance against Spain. He had influence 
enough to persuade the allies into an undertaking 
against Ceuta ; and, after having adopted the Maho- 
metan religion, he took the turban under the name 
of Osman, and was named commander of the united 
armies. “The King of Spain, informed of his in- 
trigues, rescinded the decree by which he had been 
made a Duke and a Grandee; and the arrival of a 
Spawish army in Africa defeated the success of his 
own plans. He nevertheless persevered in the siege 
of Ceuta, and defeated the garrison in a sally, which 
they had ventured upon, after having received a re- 
inforcement ; but the Spaniards soon after surprised 
his soldiers in so effectual a manner, that he was 
obliged to raise the siege, and to betake himself to 
flight. He arrived at Tetuan without clothing, and 
was so coolly received by the Court, that he began to 
direct his further views to some other country, when 
his design became suspected, and he was perempto- 
rily summoned to appear before the Emperor.— 
Nothing short of death seemed to await the luckless 
adventurer; but he defended himself so skilfully, 
that he was released after a short imprisonment. 
He then lived quietly in his house at Morocco, and 
displayed a great zeal for his newly-adopted religion ; 
but soon made another attempt to bring himself into 








notice. He aimed at the union of the Jewish creed 
with the Mahometan ; and he hoped to effect it by 
al!owing, on one hand, Mahomet to have been the 
greatest prophet, and, on the other, that a Messias 
was still to be expected at some future period. It 
was said that he had made several converts to these 
real or pretended opinions, and that the Emperor 
himself had taken a pleasure in joining his labours. 
The sequel showed, however, that this unanimity was 
not of long duration; since Ripperda retired to Te- 
tuan, where he lived very comfortably on the interest 
of the money which he had placed in various banks 
of Europe, and which probably had not been ac- 
quired by the most scrupulous kind of industry. An 
extensive coining concern which he had established 
at Morocco, during the time of his favour, must have 
greatly increased his wealth. He persevered in his 
enterprising spirit to the very end of his life, in the 
year 1737, at which time he had supported King 
Theodore, of Corsica, with large sums of money for 
the promotion of his schemes. 





THE TRAVELLER BELZONI. 


—<=>__- 

A medallion of elaborate workmanship has been exe- 
cuted at Padua, to the memory of the Egyptian traveller 
Belzoni, who was a native of that city; and a public ora- 
tion, in presence of the magistracy and chief inhabitants 
of the town, delivered in his praise. 

The following notices of the early life of this singular 
and indefatigable man, are from the Annuaire Necrolo- 

ique, (a French petedicn! work) and are understood to 

e contributed by M. Depping: 

*¢ John Baptist Belzoni was the son of a poor barber at 
Padua, and was born in the year 1778. When a boy, he 
worked at his father’s trade, but had always a desire to see 
the world, and at 13 years of age left his home, taking his 
brother Anthony with him, and made his way in the 
direction of Rome as far as the Appennines. Arrived at 
this point, and being almost in a state of destitution, the 
alarms of Anthony, who sat upon a rock, and refused to 

roceed farther, compelled the young traveller to return. 

Three years after, however, having enlisted a new com- 
panion, he started a second time, and then reached Rome 
in earnest. What Belzoni did at Rome is uncertain. It 
has been said that he applied himself to the study of hy- 
draulics, but we should. doubt whether he ever received 
any regular instructions in that science. Inthe end, how- 
ever, being fertile in resources, he took up the trade of a 
Monk for want of any better means of livelihood, and 
ee in that condition until the period of the Revo- 
ution. 

** Having laid aside the cowl, Belzoni then returned 
to Padua; but finding little prospect there, in the year 
1800 he proceeded to Holland, proposing to instruct the 
Dutch in the science of hydraulics. Apparently, however, 
there was some miscalculation in this arrangement: the 
Dutch turned out to know considerably more of hydraulics 
than their Italian master: and, at the end of twelve 
months, the traveller again appeared in Italy, from whence 
he proceeded to England in the year 1803. By this time 
his colossal figure began to develop itself, and his personal 
strength was in proportion to his exterior appearance. He 
married a young English woman, and being still some- 
thing at a loss for a profession, he determined to profit by 
the curiosity which his personal powers excited, and to ex- 
hibit from town to town, through Great Britain, his hy- 
draulic experiments and feats of muscular strength. It 
was a curious spectacle to sce this Colossus coming forward 
on the stage, carrying sometimes as many as twenty men 
placed in differentyways upon his body. 

** This resource, however, did not lastlong. The people 
got tired, and Belzoni was obliged to seek his fortune else- 
where. In 1812 he went with his wife to Portugal, and 
offered his services to the manager of the great theatre of 
San Carlos, in Lisbon. The Portuguese speculation did 
well foratime; fora pantomime, called Sampson, was 
brought out, and Belzoni attracted immense audiences in 
the principal character: but at length the people here got 
tired too, and Belzoni went to Malta, where he offered his 
services, as a professor of hydraulics, to Ismael Gibraltar, 
agent of the Pacha of Egypt. Belzoni’s exhibitions, as a 
posture master, terminated at this period ; but, though he 





was engaged by the Pacha of Egypt, his first essay as a 


professor of hydraulics was rather unfortunate. He hag 
been presented to the Viceroy, who employed him to con. 
struct a machine to water the gardens of Sautra, a vill, 
which he possessed on the banks of the Nile. The work 
was performed, and, according to Belzoni’s account, su¢. 
cessfully ; but the event was unfortunate, and had nearly 
proved tragical. The Viceroy took it into his head to put 
fifteen men besides Belzoni’s Irish servant, upon the md. 
chine when it was in motion. The result was, that an ae. 
cident occurred. The men were thrown from the machine, 
Belzoni’s servant had his thigh broken; and, but for the 
exertion of his master’s great personal strength, would 
have been entirely destroyed. The superstitious temperof 
the Turks led them to regard “this event as omjnous$ and 
that which, perhaps, went as far in finally knocking up 
the project, the Pacha discovered that it cost him more to 
watcr his garden with the new machine than it had done 
by the old system with the bullocks. 

‘* Fortunately for Belzoni, he fell at this time into the 
hands of the Consul, Mr. Salt, who, perceiving his capa. 
cities, employed him in those works, by the performance 
of which he afterwards acquired so much reputation. His 
physical powers fitted him admirably for the execution of 
the new duties intrusted to him. Dressed in the Turkish 
garb, he ruled the Egyptian peasants with the gravity of 
a Cadi or an Aga; and it is said that he did not scruple 
to administer personal correction for any failures of duty 
of which they might be guilty. In his temper, however, 
and manners, he was in general mild and unassuming; 
and Monsieur Depping describes his peaceable demeanour 
as rather curiously contrasted with his herculean figure 
and appearance. *One day,’ says Monsieur Depping, 
relating his first interview with the eastern travellér, ‘in 
the autumn of the year 1821, I saw a man of extraordinary 
stature enter my house. He was built like a Hercules, 
and his head touched the top of the door as he came in, 
His shoulders were broad, and his hair thick and bushy, 
but his countenance was mild, and there was nothi 
fierce or alarming in his demeanour. He carried ab 
under his arm, and was followed by the publisher Galig. 
nani; from which circumstance I guessed that he was an 
author, though certainly. I had never before seen one of 
such dimensions. ‘If the Patagonians wrote, prebably this 
fellow might be discovered among them. is’ Hercules, 
however, re scr to me, with great mildness and sim. 
plicity, the object of -his visit, which was to get a transla. 
tion made of his Egyptian travels. which had just —— 
in English. At.the time, I knew very little of the man 
even by report; but appreciated his character. as soon asl 
looked over his work; and I was still more astonished 
when I became acquainted with the details of his earl 
life, and found the individual who had begun by walking 
upon stilts and plaving the mountebank for bread, con- 
cluded: by opening the pyramids of Egypt, and diggi 
out from under a mountain of sand the gigantic tem 
of ‘psamboul.” 
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MR. HERRIES. 
—— 


At a time when this name is attracting, as we trust it 
will continue to do, the attention of the public, the follow. 
ing notices of Mr. Herries and his family, and which may 
be fully relied upon, will not be unacceptable. 

Mr. Herries is a descendant of the noble family of that 
name, long established in Galloway, whose title, through 
marriage, became merged in that of Nithsdale. He now 
enjoys the property of an estate in Annandale, of which 
his predecessor, Lord Herries, held the superiority. His 
uncle, the late Sir Robert Herries, banker in London, 
was twice elected member of Parliament for the Dumfries 
Burghs, in opposition to the powerful interest of the late 
Duke of Queensberry. Sir Robert was the author of 
many political tracts, among others, of an Examination 
of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, which had considerable merit. 
As he left no male issue, the representation of the family 
devolved, on his death, to his younger brother, the late 
Charles Herries, well known as commander of that superb 
regiment, the Light Horse Volunteers of the city of Lon- 
don, in which many of the chief nobility (amongst others 
the present Duke of Montrose) served.as privates. The 
services of this corps are well described in an epitaph on 
the monument erected to Colonel Herrics in Westminster 
Abbey, in which his services to the public are justly and 
truly commemorated. 

Mr. Jobn Charles Herries is the Colonel’s eldest son, 
and grandson of William Herries of Halidykes. His only 
brother is Sir William Herries, a Colonel in the army, 
who served with great reputation in the Peninsular war. 
From his earliest years, Mr. Herries was bred to public 





business; and has displayed, in every situation he has 
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filled, talents of the first class. He was Secretary to the 
Jate Mr. Perceval; and was then known as the author of 
several literary works ; and particulary of a valuable trea- 
tise on public affairs, prefixed toa translation from the 
German ‘‘Of the State of Europe,” by the celebrated 
Gentz» When the British Commissariat was reformed, 
and placed on the efficient and respectable footing on which 
it stood for many years previous to the end of the war, 
Mr. Herries was selected to execute that great work; and 
inthe situation of Commissary General, performed a task 
which gained him the admiration and esteem of all parties, 
while, unlike many other commissaries, the care of his 
own private fortune, while in office, was entirely forgot- 
ten; and he retired with clean hands from the expenditure 
of millions. He has since filled many important situa- 
tions; and latterly, that of Secretary to the Treasury. As 
aman of business, it may be said of him that he has no 
rival; and although he has always been devoted more to 


S action than to oratory, yet in clear narrative, and in the 


details of financial operations, it is believed no member of 
the House of Commons can equal him. ces 
The prefatory Treatise to the work of M. Gentz is writ- 
ten with great clearness, and is not without point, or con- 
siderable mastery of expression. One of the observations 
roves that, in the year 1802, Mr. Herries was able to rise 
above common prejudices. ‘* Because England (he says) 
has flourished during, I should say notwithstanding, the 
war, the error has sometimes obtained, that she actually 
prospered by the war;—but while the proofs are nume- 
rous that the wealth and commerce of Great Britain have 
rapidly increased, even in this period of disastrous hos- 
tility, the arguments are likewise irresistible, by which it 
has been maintained that the war has tended _to diminish 
them.” We have no doubt that Mr. Herries has seen 
much, since 1802, to strengthen this opinion ; and that, 
as a minister of the Crown, he will strive anxiously to 
promote the best interests of the country.—London paper. 
seniiaenentemabtendiensie 
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(From the London Weekly Review.) 
CHARACTER AND HABITS OF THE OSTRICH. 

The discovery of the ostrich’s nest, (on the contents of 
which wé heartily regaled ourselves,) led to several con- 
versations on the character and habits of the ostrich ; and 
the following is a summary of the information I collected 
from my fellow-traveller old Jacob and his Hottentots, 
and from the boor Du Ploit and other ** dwellers in the 
desert,” on different occasions. , . 

The ostrich is polygaminous, and at the time of breeding 
usually associates to himself from two to six females. The 
hens lay all their eggs together in the same nest, which is 
mercly a shallow cavity scraped in the ground, of such a 
shape as to be conveniently covered by one of the birds. 
The eggs are placed upon their points, and the earth which 
has been scraped to form the nest is employed to confine 
the outer circle, and keep the whole in the proper position. 
The hens relieve each other in the office of incubation 
during the day, and the male takes his turn at night, when 
his superior strength is required to protect the eggs or the 
new fledged young from the jackals, tiger-cats, and other 
enemics, which are not unfrequently, it is said, found 
lying dead near the nest, destroyed by a stroke from the 
powerful foot of that gigantic bird. < 

So many as sixty eggs are sometimes found in a nest; 
but a much smaller number are also common: and incu- 
bation is occasionally performed by a single pair of os- 
triches. Each female lays from twelve to sixteen eggs. 
They continue to lay during incubation, and even after 
the young brood are hatched: the supernumerary eggs 
are not placed in the nest, but around it, being designed 
to assist in the nourishment of the young birds, which, 
though when first hatched are as large as a puliet, are 
probably unakle at once to digest the hard and acrid food 
on which the old ones subsist. The period of incubation 
is from thirty-six to forty days. In the heat of the day 
the nest is occasionally abandoned by all the birds, the 
heat of the sun being then sufficient to keep the eggs at 
the proper temperature. ans 

An ostrich egg is considered as equal in its contents to 
twenty-four of the domestic hen. When taken fresh from 
the nest, they are very palatable, and are wholesome, 
though somewhat heavy food. The best mode of cooking 
them that I have seen ts that practised by the Hottentots, 
Who place one end of the egg in the hot ashes, and, making 
a small orifice at the other, keep stirring the corflents with 
Asmall stick till they are sufficiently roasted; and thus, 


omelade. 

The ostrich of South Africa is a prudent and wary ani- 
mal, and displays little of that stupidity ascribed to it by 
some naturalists. On the borders of the colony, at least 
when it is eagerly pursued for the sake of its valuable 
plumage, this bird displays no want of sagacity in pro- 
viding for its own safety or the security of its offspring. It 
adopts every precaution to conceal the place of its nest; 
and uniformly abandons it after destroying the eggs, if 
the eggs have been disturbed, or the footsteps of man are 
discovered near it. In relieving each other in hatching, 
the birds are careful not to be seen together at the nest, 
and are never observed to approach it ina direct line. 
Some of the colonists on the skirts of the Karroo and other 
remote districts, make the pursuit of the ostrich one of 
their principal and most profitable amusements. Du 
Ploit showed me five or six skins of ostriches he had lately 
killed. He said, however, that it was exceedingly «iffi- 
cult to get within musket shot of shem, owing to their 
constant vigilance, and the great distance to which they 
can see. The fleetest horse, too, will not overtake them, un- 
less stratagem be adopted to tire them out ; but by several 
huntsmen taking different sides of a large plain, and pur- 
suing them backward and forward till their strength is 
exhausted, they may be at length run down. If followed 
up too eagerly, this chase is not destitute of danger, for the 
huntsman has sometimes had his thigh-bone broken by a 
single stroke from the wing of a wounded ostrich. ‘The 
beautiful white ‘eathers so highly prized by the ladies of 
Europe, are found on the tail only of the male bird. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the tops of the vari- 
ous shrubby plants which even the most arid parts of 
South Africa produce inabundance. This bird is so easily 
satisfied in regard to water, that he is constantly to be 
found in the most parched and desolate tracts, which even 
the antelopes and beasts of prey have deserted. His cry 
at a distance is said so much to resemble that of a lion, 
that even the Hottentots are sometimes deceived by it. 
When not hatching, they are frequently seen in troops of 
thirty or forty together, or amicably associated with herds 
of zebras or quaghas, their fellow tenants of the wilder. 
ness. When caught young, the ostrich is casily tamed ; 
but it does not appear that any attempt has been made to 
apply his great strength and swiftness to any purpose of 
practical utility. 

Some of the above details respecting the habits of the 
African ostrich are already known to naturalists from the 
researches of Professor Lichenstein ; several new facts will, 
however, be found to be here added 3 and in communi- 
cating these scraps: to the editor of the London Weekly 
Review, I have given nothing on the mere authority of 
other writers, unless corroborated by my own observation, 
or by the evidence of persons who were familiar with the 
desert and its wild inhabitants. 


Correspondence. 


WONDERFUL TALENT OF MASTER NOAKES. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Some evenings ago I was induced to attend an 
exhibition of the extraordinary powers of calculation of 
Master Noakes, the interesting little stranger who has, 
within the past few days, visited Liverpool, under the care 
of a gentleman, who has humanely offered his services to 
attend him to some of the principal towns in the kingdom, 
in order that a fund may, if possible, be raised for the 
education of this wonderful boy. 

Though I confess I entered the room somewhat incre- 
dulous, and disposed to suspect some trick in the exhibition 
of the child’s endowments, I had not been many minutes 
present before suspicion gave way to admiration and asto- 
nishment at his almost supernatural powers of calculation 
and combination, and at the expertness and readiness with 
which he solved the questions put to him. He extracted, 
with facility, and almost unhesitatingly, the square roots 
of six and eight figures—milltiplied three and four figures 

by as many others—calculated the value of any number 
| uf pounds or hundred weights at any given price—gave 
| promptly the number of revolutions which a wheel, &c. 
| would make in passing over a given space. His modes of 
calculation are little less extraordinary than the faculty 
| itself; they may properly be termed his own: these he 

















' willingly endeavours to explain to his auditors; but it is ' 


with a seasoning of salt and pepper, you have a very nice | 





not often that his explanation is intelligible to his hearers. 
He seems to have obtained some properties of numbers 
known only to himself. It is a curious fact, and is indi- 
cative of the wonderful promptness with which he arrives 
at his results, that his details of the method which he has 
used in obtaining them generally takes up considerably 
more time in the recital than the process itself has done. 
What renders his appearance so much the more interesting 
is, that he is still the child of seven years of age, in his 
manners and habits. While he is solving one of his most 
difficult questions, he will, probably, be engaged in play- 
ing with his marbles, or with any other object which may 
attract his attention. It has been supposed that he uses 
his fingers in his calculations; this, however, I have un« 
derstood is not the fact: his operations are purely mental. 

I could adduce several specimens of the questions which 
he has had from time to time to solve in my hearing, but 
will mention only one, and that one of the easiest which 
I recollect to have been put. He was asked, ** How many 
steps did you take in walking to breakfast this morning, 
to Lodge-lane, supposing the distance to be two miles, 
and your step 18 inches ?”” He replied almost instantly, 
** 7040 steps.”” On being asked how he had arrived at the 
conclusion, he said, ** By multiplying the yards in a mile 
by 4." The reason of this will be obvious. 

I regret, however, to learn that few, comparatively, 
have as yet availed themselves of the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the exercise of his extraordinary faculty, and thus 
contributing to the benevolent object of his education. 
his parents, who reside in London, being unable to pro- 
cure him a suitable one. It is with a hope that these re- 
marks may meet the eye of some whom the subject might 
otherwise have entirely escaped, that I have ventured to 
solicit a corner in your widely-circulated paper. Sure I 
am, that none who do themselves the pleasure of witncss- 
ing this mental phenomenon, will regret either the time or 
the expense which they may thereby incur.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, 10th September, 1827, R 





From Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin, to the Gentleman who has the 
care of Master Noakes. 

DeEaR S1R,—Before leaving Liverpool, I wish to ex- 
press to you the pleasure and surprise with which I have 
heard your young ward—both at the public examination, 
in the rooms of the Charitable Institution, and also at 
Miss Lawrence’s school, when J had an opportunity of 
studying more comfortably his powers and method of cal- 
culation: and, as he appears to me fitted to become one 
day an accomplished mathematician, I cannot but regret 
that his family should consider it expedient to devote his 
whole time to exhibition, instead of allowing him to super- 
add to his natural powers that cultivation which would 
develop, not extinguish them.—I! am, dear Sir, very truly, 
yours, W.R. HAMILTON, T. C, D. 





—<— 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have just seen in your Kaleidoscope of the Stst 
ult. a letter signed Amicus Justilie, in which, under a 
double character, he thinks he has ** paid me off,’”’ and 
that I shall not ** come to the scratch again.”’ Now, Sir, 
whether Cranium and the ** beardless youth in the cor- 
ner’’ be the same person, is immaterial: it will best suit 
my purpose to identify myself with him, as I shall then 
be able to answer your correspondent’s letter more fully. 
I shall first observe, in the words of an English ambas- 
sador, that if the length of beard be a mark of wisdom, I 
had better employ a he-goat to reply to my opponent. I 
have heard that a monkey is known by the length of his 
tails; und if we judge of Amicus by the length of his tale, 
(which fills three columns of your paper,) I am afraid he 
will be found in an unpleasant situation. It is not neces- 
sary to name any scientific person in Liverpool who believes 
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in phrenology, but London abounds with them. Is Aber- | 
nethy scientific, or Lawrence ? These men are anatomists, | 
and better able to judge of the subject than those who en- 
deavour to overthrow what they cannot comprehend, and | 
deprecate what they are unable to understand. 

Again: I do not assert that the Brahmins have the 
organ of destructiveness, but deny the position of that 
gentleman who said that they cannot have it because they 
never destroy so much as a fly. However, if their destruc- 
tion of Hindoo widows be the effect of education, so is 
their protection of insects, &c. We have nothing to do 
with education ; we do not deny that the natural propen- 
sities may be curbed by education; we merely judge of 
nature. That Miss M*‘Avoy was an impostor, I have 
since learned ; but that does not disprove the possibility 
of distinguishing colours by the touch, of which other 
well-authenticated examples exist. We know that 
colour is only the reflection of different rays of light: 
surfaces to reflect different rays must be different ; and, 
if different, why may not the difference, though im- 
perceptible to our more obtuse feeling, be sensible to 
that of a blind man, rendered more acute by the pri- 
vation of sight? If St. Paul was, at onetime, a ** cruel, 
murdering persecutor,”’ at another, ** gentle, calm, moral, 
humane, and pious,”—the cause was the same. One 
person worships the rising sun—another refuses to pull off 
his hat,—the effects are different, but the cause is the same. 
And if St. Paul did persecute the Christians, it was witha 
view to their conversion to what be thought the true faith 5 
after he was enlightened, the same desire of serving God 
produced the true Christian. Amicus accuses ine of per- 
sonality, which [am not conscious of; at any rate it is 
unintentional. But what is more grossly personal than 
the conclusion of his sage epistle? If I be ** armed with 
& mortar and a pestle” I am not an apothecary’s apprentice, 
or anapprentice at all. I have passed the yearsof discretion; 
and though my discretion, as well as my beard, be small, 
I dare say I have sufticient of both to defend myself from 
the attacks of Amicus Justitia ; who, however friendly he 
may be to justice, does not seem friendly to any one else; 
and, certainly, does not do his cause justice by virulence 
and abuse, instead of argument. I will venture to say, 
that neither apothecary‘s apprentice, deputy assistant-sur- 
geon, (by the bye, I don’t know what deputy assistant 
means,—an assistant is generally a deputy,) nor journey- 
woman milliner was present. Let Mr. Amicus drag me 
from behind the counter—let him hold me up to the ** full 
blaze of phrenofogical admiration”—I am above his ma- 
lice, and will not, as Shakspeare says, ** carry coals.” 

I must just notice one more remark contained in a note, 
where he says, that ** the nose, cheeks, and chin will be 
colonized.” I doubt not that as many organs might be 
found on your correspondent’s chin as his skull, and that 
the whole will be a trackless void. I will intrude no fur- 
ther; but if ‘* my friend” wishes to hear from me, I 
shall be at his service. CRANIUM. 

September 10, 1827. 





HY DROPHOBIA, 


_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—It may not be uninteresting to the public to be 
informed respecting Mr. T’. Fenby, who lately died, at the 
age of $1, from this dreadful malady, and whose case has 
excited so much attention and commiseration, that he was 
the author of a small volume of poems, entitled ** Wild 
Roses,’’ which were some time ago favourably noticed in 
the Kaleidoscope. To these poems I would now call the 
attention of the public, as containing those sentiments of | 
moral rectitude and benevolence which, to those intimately 
acquainted with him, peculiarly distinguished his character 
during his life, and which so strongly displayed themselves 
in the midst of his acutest suff:rings, and in the prospect 





of approaching death. 
Some copies still remaining on hand, will give to those | 
who may feel interested in his character an opportunity of | 


vations, and at the same time of expressing their sympathy 
for a widow and child now left unprovided for. . 


Liverpool, Sept. 13, 1827. ANON. 





SOLUTION TO THE QUERY OF TYRO, IN THE 
KALEIDOSCOPE OF AUGUST 14. 

The question is, theoretically, one of infinitely decreasing 
progression ; and if it were practicable to make the experi- 
ment, the process would, of course, be infinite. Half of 
something must always be something, and half of that, 
something still. The idea of annihilation is a mere chimera, 
and the infinite divisibility of matter (theoretically) is one 
of the most simple of all geometrical demonstrations.— 
We shall annex a solution of the query of 7'yro, and 
shall reserve a second, which we have received from another 
subscriber, dated from Church-street, for next week ; as we 
do not wish to dedicate too much of a single publication 
to one subject.—dit. Kal. 





INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER. 
—=—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Below is the answer to the question inserted in 
the Kaleidoscope of the 14th of August, as far as regards 
the quantity of brandy that would remain on the fortieth 
day ; as to the other part, it is plain that the brandy would 
never be entirely exhausted, but would run on to an in- 
finite number of days. Had the question been, in how 
many days there would be a small definite quantity of 
brandy remaining in the cask, it would have been easily 
answered. 

Qts. Qts. 159 . x 

40 gallons, 160—1 == 159 or—.—which will be the ratio 
of the waste per day. 160 

Gal. 

159 . days, 
160 = :99375, the log. of which = —1.997277 X 40 
= —1.89108 =.77818 gal. if the quantity had been only 

Gal, 


al. 
one gallon; therefore .77818 X 40 = 31.1272 gallons of 
brandy, when the quart on the fortieth day had been 
drawn off. W. iH. 
Oldham, August 27, 1827. 
REET 
BUCKTON CASTLE. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. A 
S1r,—On the extreme verge of Cheshire, and within 
half a mile of the counties.of Lancaster and York, is a 
high hill, rising from the plain below almost perpendicu- 
Lars it bears the name of Buckton Castle. From the 
appearance of the top,. it does not seem improbable but a 
building may have sometime stood there. Could you, Sir, 
or any of your correspondents, say whether such a castle 
did ever exist? “If'so, by whom, and when founded, by 
whom possessed, and when destroyed, and the source from 
which you or they gain the information ?—An early answer 
would much oblige Yours, W. H. 
Oldham, August 27, 1827. 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Thermo- Extreme | State of Remarks 
meter8 | heatcu- jthe Wind at 
morning jring Day.| at noon. nooe. 





Extreme 
during 
noon, Night. 


Barometer 
at 








~ N.E. /[Cloudy. 
E.N.E. |Cloudy. 
59 ° Cloudy. 
65 S.E. |Fair. 
0} 


Ss. — 
10 | 29 63 0| 67 ‘air. 
11 '29 42 0; 70 0 S. /Cloudy. 
Sth, 6th, and 7th,—Great variation in temperature, with 
great density of atmosphere. 
8th,—Five, p.m. wind S.W. barometer falling and tempe- 
rature rising; rain denoted. 


LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
THE fashionable Public are respectfully informed, that 
the SHOP, No. 69, CHuRCH-sTREET, Will be OPENED on the 
27th instant, with a very select Assortment of JEWELLERY 
and FANCY GOODS, purchased with great care, from the 
most approved manufactories in London and Par is, many of 
them (Pear) Suits, Combs, Tiaras, and other head ornaments, 
&c.) selected expressly for the present occasion; when the 
Proprietors hope to exhibit a Stock that will be favourably 
in i. and be an introduction to their successful career 
rp 
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verifying, in some degree, the truth of the above obser- in Liverpool. 








The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus efigiem belli.” —V1Da. 





—— 
CHESS QUERY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Str,—Some of your ingenious chess correspondents may 
perhaps take the trouble to answer me the following query, 
with which, as a beginner, I am unacquainted.—4J. B. §, 


If a king should be in check, and happens to pass un. 
noticed for several (say half a dozen) moves, and it is dis. 
covered at the antagonist’s move, ought he merely to cry 
*¢ Check,” and move a piece or pawn on some other part 
of the board, thereby leaving the king ‘in check, without 
winning the game? or ought the king to be removed or 
covered prior to any further procedure ? 





SOLUTION TO STUDY CLV. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight......D—6X 1 King .........B—8 
2 Castle ......A—5 2 Castle.........A—7 
3 Knight......C—7 3 Castle.........A—8 
4 Bishop......G—2 4 Castle.......00.A—7 
5 Pawn ...C—5 5 Castle.........A—8 
6 Bishop......B—7 6 Castle.........A—=7 
7 Knight......A—6X 7 Castle.....0...-A—6 
8 Pawn ......C—6 8 Castle...... any where. 
9 Pawn ......C—7X MATE. 
STUDY CLVI. 
White to give checkmate in nine moves. 
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To Correspondents. 


Essays On THE HUMAN MinD.—Patronus has assigned to him- 
self a very arduous task, and he must excuse our freedom 
in hinting that it would be wise to seek some easier road to 
fame. He seems rather too well satisfied with himself to 
satisfy others who are aware of the difficulty and delicacy 
of an investigation in which even the great Locke has been 

. occsaionally at fault. We judge, of course, from the single 
specimen before us; and we shall not finally decide upon 
the insertion of his lucubrations until we have further data 
upon which to found our ultimate determination. If our 
correspondent, in the meantime, wishes more precisely to 
know what we think of his first essay, we shall be more 
particular in our next note to him. 

PokTICAL ErratumM.——Our correspondent, Master Slender, 
whose highly poetical lines, accompanying a rose,~we in- 
serted in the last Kaleidoscope, informs us that the order of 
the verses was by some means inverted. The second and 
fourth verse ought to change places. The alteration may 
easily be indicated by the pen. 

PurENOLOGY.—~The letter of Amicus Justitia shall be inserted 
in our next publication. 

J. W.S., of Chorlton-row, will next week find that his favours 
have not been overlooked. 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of 7. EF: 
—T. H—X. Y.—Arthur—W.W.M.—J. S.—W. H. 
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